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NOTES 


Tue Seots Home Rule debate in the Commons on 
Wednesday and Thursday was merely academic and unprac- 
tical. Dr. Clark had nothing new to say, but he was an 
unconscionably long time saying it. Mr. Donald Crawford 
hovered between a desire to avoid offending a noisy 
section of his constituents and his own knowledge of what 
was sensible and true. Mr. Seymour Keay’s maiden speech 
was, as might have been expected, a conspicuous and ridi- 
culous failure; but Mr. Marjoribanks spoke honestly and 
sensibly, and certainly caught the ear of the House when 
he said that all Scots members were proud of the fact 
that the Irish Chief is a Scotsman. The Lord Advocate, 
as usual, was prodigal of wit and sound argument ; and he 
was followed by Mr. Gladstone, who distorted his views 
of Scottish history and—while lavish of round knocks 
to the Home Rulers as to ‘ perfectly immature ideas,’ 
attempted with no great success 





‘vaporous forms,’ ete. 
to sit on the fence in an attitude of dignified reserve. 
The result of the division on Dr. Clark’s amendment was 
only surprising in so far as it showed that some thirty 
Scots and English members were stupid enough to vote 
with Dr. Clark. The division on Mr. Crawford’s p/us Mr. 
Wallace's amendment showed a different result, for the 
Government had a majority of only 40. The amendment, 
however, so far as it was intelligible was also harmless, and 
the vote was snatched an hour earlier than the whips ex- 
pected. The whole debate was creditable neither to the 
capacity nor to the eloquence of the Scots Radicals. The 
rest of Thursday’s business in the House of Commons was 
futile. 


Ix the House of Commons on Friday last Mr. Parnell 
brought forward an amendment to the Address, represent- 
ing that the growth of good feeling between England and 
Ireland has been retarded by ‘the unjust, exasperating, 
and futile administration’ of the Government, and express- 
ing regret that the Queen’s Speech contained no promise 
of any means to remedy the ‘ legitimate discontent’ of the 
Irish people. He began his speech by comparing coercion 
under Lord Spencer with coercion under Mr. Balfour, 
greatly of course to the advantage of the former. Lord 
Spencer, contended Mr. Parnell, was to a great extent 
justified in what he did by the abnormal amount of crime 
in Ireland seven years ago, and by the fact that he had 
to thwart a dangerous conspiracy. Mr. Balfour has no 
such excuse. The National League of to-day is as different 
as possible from the old Land League. And, moreover, 
Mr Balfour’s criminal legislation has been of an exception- 
ally ‘cruel, malignant, and persecuting’ character. Mr. 
Parnell’s cue, in short, was to praise his party to-day at 
the expense of his party ten years ago. The greater part 
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of the boycotting of 1880, he said, was unjustifiable. If he 
had only said so then! His speech as a whole was un- 
usually impudent, halting, and inconclusive. 

CoLONEL SAUNDERSON, the same evening, described the 
‘war-chest’ of the Plan of Campaign as a_ receptacle 
‘into which so much went in and so very little came 
out, and recorded, d propos of Mr. Balfour's drainage bills, 
that he ‘never met an Irishman who would have done 
work at his own expense if he could get any other 
body to do it for him.’ The debate was resumed on 
Monday by Mr. W. O’Brien, who made a noisy and 
a would-be impassioned harangue to prove that the 
Plan of Campaign had been a complete success. He at- 
tacked the Government, which had done thousands on 
thousands of cruel deeds ‘ without one single successful 
piece of tyranny in the whole lot’; he attacked Mr. Bal- 
four, ‘whose follies had made Home Rule inevitable’ ; 
and he attacked with even greater vehemence Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Mr. Smith-Barry. Mr. Russell replied to these 
elaborate hysterics in a vigorous and convincing speech 
which bristled with fact and argument. He told the true 
story of the doings on the Ponsonby estate, and once more 
expounded in eloquent language what boycotting really 
means, declaring that the Irish party with which the 
Liberals had allied themselves was bent on stamping out 
all individual freedom of action and thought in Ireland. 
In the course of this speech Sir George Trevelyan was heard 
to deny that his private character had ever been attacked 
by United Ireland, Later on Mr. Smith-Barry refuted the 
calumnies of the Nationalists in an unpretending but manly 


and straightforward summary of facts. 


On Tuesday Mr. Campbell-Bannerman made_ perhaps 
the most moderate and reasonable statement of the case 
for the Opposition. He took exception to the line of 
defence, that what is complained of in Ireland now occurred 
equally during Lord Spencer's régime, and maintained 
that the Crimes Act is employed to strike at agrarian 
combinations which stand on all-fours with industrial com- 
binations in England. Mr. Balfour then rose and defended 
the Government in his most brilliant and irresistible style. 
He rallied Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on their 
political tours, and made the latter very angry by explain- 
ing why he had not been arrested by the police. He never, 
said Mr. Balfour, spoke in a disturbed district but once, 
and then his speech was of a kind to damp the most 
inflammable material. The Irish Secretary then went on 
to point out the true bearing of the argument from Mr. 
O’Brien’s old attacks on Lord Spencer. These shameful 
diatribes were wantonly directed against one who is now 
acknowledged to be an upright and high-minded man. 
Why, then, should any importance be attached to precisely 
similar accusations levelled at the present Government ? 
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Mr. Batrour next brought out very clearly that the 
Plan of Campaign differs from industrial combinations in 
England in the nature both of its objects and its methods, 
and mercilessly demonstrated the connection between the 
National League and crime, which rise and fall together. 
He ridiculed Mr. Parnell’s picture of boycotting without in- 
timidation, and demolished the contention that diminution 
in crime was due to the ‘ union of hearts.’ In an eloquent 
peroration he expressed his belief that the improvement 
in Ireland was likely to be permanent, but earnestly main- 
tained that even if it were transitory the exertions of the 
Government had not been thrown away in the interests of 
humanity. The debate was wound up—brilliantly—by 
Sir Henry James on the Unionist and Mr. John Morley 
on the Separatist side. Mr. Morley was more pugnacious 
and effective than usual, and insisted vehemently on his 
proposition that agrarian combination in Ireland is not so 
unfettered as industrial combination in England. And 


the amendment was rejected by a majority of 67. 





Tue eight-hours’ miners’ deputation did not make much 
of the Old Parliamentary Hand on Tuesday. ‘They ex- 
tracted a good deal of sympathy at their first place of call 
from Lord Dunraven and Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
promises (more or less) of support in their demand for 
Parliamentary legislation. But when it entered 10 St. 
James's Square and faced Another, it must have felt it 
was another pair of sleeves. Mr. Gladstone was affable 
and debonair: like Rosa Dartle, he only asked for infor- 
mation, and then simulated surprise at the kind and the 
quantity offered him. His attitude throughout was ‘ Dear 
me! I shouldn’t have believed it!’ He sometimes ven- 
tured an opinion ; but ‘mind,’ he said, ‘ this is not a ques- 
tion to which I can pretend to have been very largely 
applying my mind recently.’ And then, ‘I am convinced,’ 
etc., ‘that the eight hours’ limit is a reasonable limit for 
underground labour.’ (Hear, hear.) ‘The question is, 
how is that to be attained?’ Quite so. And the deputa- 
tion, feeling it had listened to tidings of comfort and 
joy, withdrew. 





Tuere would seem to be a matter of more immediate 
urgency than Federation for the Australian colonies to 
consider. It is announced by telegram that in New 
South Wales the question of the unemployed is becom- 
ing ‘burning’: there are thousands of people out of 
work, many of whom spend their nights in the parks of 
Sydney. Thisis tolerably ‘ effete’ for one of the youngest 
States of the world: one, too, where State Socialism has 
had the best chance of showing what it can effect, as a 
colonial writer recently set forth in 7'he St. James's Gazette. 
In Victoria also State Socialism, it would appear, has run 
the ring, and now we have some trustworthy information 
of that form of colonial vanity. The Government statist 
of Victoria has published a volume of statistics which at 
the first blush are likely to cause anxiety in Britain as well 
as in the colony. For instance, he points out that * in only 
one of the twenty-nine principal countries of the world 
is the annual charge per head for the public debt as high 
as in Victoria, and that every adult Victorian is respon- 
sible for a debt of more than £50, nineteen-twentieths of 
which is owed to English lenders. That seems a very 
considerable indebtedness for a new country which has 
never had a war, and has no navy, and nothing much of 
an army. But that is not the way to look at the ques- 
tion. Colonial debts in proportion to the population are 
heavy, but colonial resources also in proportion to the 


population are so great as still to give ample security. 


Tue colonial policy of Spain used to be thought the 
most reactionary and self-destructive possible, but Spain, 
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it appears, must yield the chief place to ‘ our ancient ally,’ 
This has been generally known or suspected for long, 
and Mr. Woodall, M.P. (who has been travelling), reminds 
us of the fact. In the Canaries (which are Spanish) 
Mr. Woodall declares ‘absolute Free Trade prevails, am 
visitors land without any of the annoyances pertaining to 
the Customs examinations on Continental frontiers.’ [) 
Madeira (which is Portuguese) all is different: there are 
‘a narrow fiscal policy and senseless restrictions upon the 
movement of travellers.’ And it is the same in the Por- 
tuguese possessions on the West Coast of Africa (as the 
writer of Glimpses of Feverland recently showed), and on 
the East Coast, and in fact wherever the Portuguese have 
a possession. They ‘neither go in’ themselves, ‘ but pre- 
vent those who are ready to go in.’ 


Tue East African news of the week is varied and in- 
teresting. ‘The Sultan of Zanzibar is dead ; the King of 
Uganda has fled ; Major Wissmann has started for an un- 
known destination in command of an expedition armed 
with magazine rifles; and Brigadier-General Hogg’s party 
has returned to the British Somali Coast after destroy- 
ing a certain number of tribesmen, with their kraals 
and wells. There is possibly no better method of dealing 
with the Somalis—ingrained robbers and cut-throats as 
they are ; but it is a makeshift and unsatisfactory method. 
Of Wissmann’s objects we shall no doubt hear after 
they have been achieved; the German Governor being 
not a man who takes aim before he is ready to strike. 
The Sultan Khalifah-ben-said has scarcely been long 
enough on the throne of Zanzibar to make a figure like his 
brother Seyyid Burghash; but he had a liberal share of 
trouble and humiliation. Another brother of the Muscat 
line of Seyyid Said succeeds. The new revolution in 
Uganda was expected. Mr. Stanley saw the Christian 
Waganda assembling to the aid of their old persecutor 
Mwanga while he was on his way down to the coast. 
Kilema, the tool of the Arab party, has gone (like Major 
Wissmann) ‘to parts unknown.’ So far good; Mwanga 
has ‘ turned over a new leaf’ and is ‘ the friend of civilisa- 
tion.’ But nobody would wonder to hear that Mwanga 
has turned back to his old one. 


Tue influenza has spread eastwards as well as west- 
wards. It has followed the line of the Russian railways 
into Central Asia, has disabled the greater part of the 
garrison of Tashkend, has spread superstitious terror 
among the native population of Bokhara and Samarcand. 
These set it down as a judgment for allowing that device 
of the Devil, the railway, to penetrate into their sacred 
country. Mr. Curzon, M.P., has told us that when he was 
at Bokhara the other day the Bokhariots were already 


beginning to reconcile themselves to the wickedness of 


‘Shaitan’s Chariot’ out of regard for its convenience. 
But if it brings influenza in its train, the Emir and people 
will naturally become more than ever dubious concerning 
the blessings of Russian civilisation. 

Mr. Justice Fietp’s time was up on the 6th of this 
month. In other words, he had then served the fifteen 
years which entitles a judge to retire on a pension. He 
has now done so, and a characteristic ornament will 
disappear from the House of Contentions. 
the best of living English lawyers. In chamber work 
especially, when a great deal had to be done in a short 
time, he was invaluable. In court, however, his usefulness 
was marred by an infirmity. He is very deaf, and as he 
never would use any artificial means to recover his powers 


of hearing, and was continually urging counsel and wit- 
nesses to speak up, when they were bawling at the top of 


He is one of 
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their voice, it is possible that he did not recognise how 
‘hard i’ the hearing’ he was. 
more irritable than was natural. 
heart, and of this his life was full of proofs. 


This no doubt made him 
But he was kind of 


Tit the suit of O'Shea v. O'Shea and Parnell come on 
for trial comments thereon in public prints are not merely 
in the worst possible taste ; they are also a flagrant con- 
tempt of court, inasmuch as they seek to prejudice the 
minds of the class from which jurymen are chosen. 
The necessary reticence must be observed by both sides, 
and The Freeman’s Journal decidedly blundered when they 
so confidently intimated to their readers that Sir Charles 
Russell's cross-examination of the petitioner would pro- 
duce as startling results as his cross-examination of Pigott. 
On Tuesday last, however, they had to pay for their fool- 
ing. If in imposing a fine of £100 on the conductors of 
The Freeman's Journal Mr. Justice Butt erred at all it was 
clearly on the side of moderation. 

Tuar a strike must of necessity be costly in all events 
every one knows, but how costly it may be few would 
guess. In their half-yearly report the directors of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company give some interesting 
figures concerning their trouble with their stokers. From 
these it appears that the direct cost to the company of the 
recent strike was ‘not less than £50,000, while the in- 
direct expenses and losses may amount to about half that 
sum in addition.’ If to this amount be added what the 
strikers lost by their idleness, and what they drew from 
others for their support, the whole cost of the strike can- 
not be less than £100,000. 


regarded as wasted, since for its expenditure there can be 


That enormous sum must be 


shown no equivalent either in labour or in pleasure. 


Ir will be well for unskilled workers when they have 
learned that—(the skilled have learnt it passing well)—and 


are loth to use a weapon which, wield it as they will, is 
mainly destructive. There are signs, apart from their 
recent defeats, that they are learning the lesson which 
is being driven home by both friend and foe—by all 
but those interested individuals whose meat and drink 
literally it is to foment strikes. Lord Herschell, who 
has had great experience in trade disputes, said some 
wise things to his audience the other night at Toynbee 
Hall; but Mr. Devitt, the President of the Chamber of 
Shipping, said some wiser. In regard to the London 
dock strike he pointed out that the chief danger of 
such a disturbance of activity is not that London will lose 
much of its trade by its removal to other British ports 
—though that is a serious matter for London; the great 
danger is that the unsettlement in one place may un- 
settle confidence generally (for there is no creature more 
easily scared than Commerce), and that shippers will 
And 
Since the 
dock strike the trade of London has diminished, but other 
British ports have not received all that London has lost. 
Much of it has gone to Antwerp and Hamburg and Dun- 
kirk. 


well-arranged figures. 


prefer to send their cargoes to Continental ports. 
that, he declared, is really what has happened. 


But nothing is so convincing as the eloquence of 
Here are some given by a corre- 
spondent of The Standard which should give the victorious 
dockers pause. ‘Two steamers of the same size, and carry- 
ing equal and similar cargoes, are sent to discharge—the 
one to London, the other to Dundee. The cost at the 
former place (including dock dues, etc.) is £421, 8s. 7d., 
and the time occupied in discharging is twelve days ; at 
the latter place the cost is £218, 17s. 8d., and the time 
is four days. The owners claim that the eight days’ extra 
detention at London cost them £55 a day ; so that the 
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whole difference of cost as against London would amount 
to £482, 10s. 11d. 


Tue death of Dr. James Lorimer deprives Edinburgh of 
an acute and original thinker, a delightful writer, and a cul- 
tured Scottish gentleman of the old-fashioned type. Ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Public and International Law on 
its revival after years of abeyance, he set to work with 
immitigable zeal to establish a national school of juris- 
Philo- 
completely organised as a 
Politics, or law-making, was an 


prudence. It was the aim of his life that the 
sophy of Law should be 
study and a science. 
integral part of this science; and the key-note of his 
teaching was that positive law is merely declaratory. 
His system is embodied in his lectures, which he published 
verbatim, thus giving the many who could never be his 
students the wherewithal to become his pupils. His health 
was delicate and his voice weak, but he was a popular and 
lecturer, and he had the capacity of making 
think. His loss is not for Scotland only but 
for Europe as well. 


interesting 
his hearers 


Counr Jutius ANpRAssy was recognised even by the 
Iron Chancellor as one of the most brilliant statesmen 
1823, and took an active 
When the 
movement collapsed he was in Constantinople, and there- 


ot his time. He was born in 


part in the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. 


fore could only be hanged in effigy by the Imperialists. 
After ten years in exile he returned to his own country, 
and gave an energetic support to the policy of Deak. The 
battle of Sadowa having forced the Austrian Government 
to grant a constitution to Hungary, Count Andrassy at 
once came forward as a distinguished politician, and was 
content to serve the Empire to which he had hitherto 
In 1871 he was 
elected Minister of Foreign Affairs, and just before the 


given but a half-hearted allegiance. 


Russo-Turkish War he issued the Note with which his 
name will always be associated. He was the representa- 
tive of Austria at the Berlin Conference, and though his 
policy led to his downfall at home, his picturesque person- 
ality made an extraordinary impression at Berlin. In 1879 
It is 
as a Foreign Minister that he will be remembered, but 


he resigned, and took no further part in politics. 


he was keenly interested in domestic affairs, was always 
resolutely opposed to the Judenhetze, and did much to 
develop the railway system of Hungary. 


Tue death is also announced of Lord Sydney, who under 
four Liberal Governments held the office of Lord Cham- 


berlain, and was for some time Governor of Deal Castle; of 


Lord Lamington, member for Bridport half-a-century ago, 
who sat to Lord Beaconsfield for the Buckhurst of Coningsby, 
and has lately given some account of the Dandies (quorum 
pas, and so forth) in the pages of Blackwood ; and of Mr. 
Joseph Gillis Biggar, who was the shrewdest and (after Mr. 
Parnell) the ablest of the Irish party, and whose loss to his 
chief is well-nigh irreparable. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE COMMISSION. 


HENEVER Ministers are overcome by regret 
that the Parnell Commission was ever ap- 
pointed, they have at least the consolation of reflecting 
that it was appointed against their better judgment. 
Before that affront to the judicial system of the country 
was perpetrated the Parnellites had asked again and 
again for a House of Commons Committee to inquire 
into the accusations of 7'he Times. ‘To each of these 
demands the leader of the House gave the right answer. 
Pointing to the law courts, he replied in terms which 
signified that there would be found a judicial machinery 
provided for the redress of all such grievances as Mr. 
Parnell complained of ; that nothing in the nature of 
the alleged injury, nothing in the position of the offen- 
ders, nothing in the position of the complainants, 
afforded a reasonable pretence for the demand for a 
special tribunal; and that in consenting to support 
such a tribunal the Government would most seriously 
reflect on the capacity and honesty of the courts, give 
official countenance to the insidious imputations that 
had been cast upon them, and establish an unwarrant- 
able and even dangerous precedent of exception and privi- 
lege. Expressed or implied, these were the grounds upon 
which the Government refused the Parnellite demand 
for a House of Commons Committee to supersede the 
courts of law ; and for those reasons alone the Govern- 
ment should never have consented to interfere in any 
way to put them aside. It was profoundly and essen- 
tially wrong to do so: the Government knew it ; and 
if at length it departed from the true, plain course, 
it was because it yielded to the importunity of allies 
out of the Cabinet who had neither its wisdom nor 
its responsibility. But then the Liberal Unionist 
leaders suffered inconveniences. They could not endure 
the taunt levelled at them from Radical platforms— 
(though why they could not endure it admits of no 
very lofty answer)—that they were the accomplices of 
men who refused to Mr. Parnell the means of confound- 
ing his slanderers. ‘Therefore they importuned the 
Government to abandon the position it had so strongly 
taken up; and thus the Commission was appointed 
which, no matter what the result, it should not have 
consented to. Now it is very sorry : mainly on account 
of passing embarrassments, perhaps, and not for the 
higher reasons that weigh with unofficial persons ; but 
yet itis sorry. And though it is sometimes said that 
it is useless to go back upon that error now, we say no. 
It is not as if the temptation to commit similar blunders 
has ceased to exist. It exists in full operation, 

Yet so far as the work of the Commission is con- 
cerned there is nothing whatever to regret. We shall 
not imitate the draughtsman of the resolution which 
Mr. Smith put before the House of Commons on 
Monday in ‘ thanking the Commissioners for their just 
and impartial conduct’ of the inquiry. Justice and 
impartiality are not variable qualities on the English 
bench ; and no man and no body of men in the king- 
dom, not even the House of Commons itself, is authorised 
to mark in them distinctions and degrees. Certain 
evidence was brought before Justice and Impartiality 
themselves in Sir James Hannen’s Court ; certain other 
evidence, such as might have been obtained from the 
vanished ledgers of the Land League, was not brought 
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before them ; and in their report the Commissioners— 
who might be thanked for their labours rightly enough 





have recorded what Justice and Impartiality make of 
all that can be ascertained. That of itself is a good 
thing. All who have any concern in the matter are 
now able to base their opinions of the Parnellites and 
the Parnellite agitation on as complete and laborious 
an inquiry into facts as could be made and as sound a 
judgment on them as could be obtained. That is our 
advantage ; and all that is just and impartial in the 
country must needs profit by it. It was of course fore- 
seen. from the beginning that the thick-and-thin par- 
tisanship of both sides would be little affected by the 
investigation. But while the Parnellites are glorying 
in a ‘triumphant acquittal” on the one hand, and 
while on the other many hold to an invincible be- 
lief that all that’s ‘not proven’ might be proved and 
a great deal more, the common sense of the country 
perceives safe and solid ground between the excesses of 
both. Or if it is not fully perceived through the dust 
that is being kicked up by the Irish party, yet a little 
while and it will be clear enough. 

In truth it is a very simple matter. We start from 
this point: The Court before which the connection of 
Parnellism with crime was investigated is acknow- 
ledged by the accused, loudly acknowledged, to have 
been just. This tribunal has decided that some of 
the gravest accusations urged against Mr. Parnell and 
Others 
may have been false also, or they may have been 
true: but whatever the inclination of opinion in 
the mind of the Court, the verdict is that they have 
Yet other charges are declared to 


his colleagues (or some of them) were false. 


not been made out. 
have been proved : that is to say, the evidence leaves 
no doubt about them at all. Now, sinking the un- 
proved accusations, what is the net result? The net 
result is that most if not all of the accused persons are 
convicted of fewer offences than they were charged 
They have been found guiltless of some of the 
Are they, then, inno- 
cent men, who deserve the full acquittal, the sorrowing 
sympathy, for which they clamour? Yes, if he deserves 
acquittal with many tears who is condemned for robbery 


with. 
worst crimes imputed to them. 


and outrage by the same just judge that declares him 
guiltless of murder. But not otherwise. It is a hard 
thing to be charged with crimes you never did com- 
mit and may perhaps abhor; a right thing that they 
who make such charges should be punished for making 
them. But the crimes you have never committed, what 
have they to do with those vou are guilty of ? Perhaps. 
however, they are but light and trivial offences of which 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Davitt, and 
nearly all the more powerful and determining leaders 
of the Irish conspiracy have been convicted, Is it 
sor By no means. Is it a little thing that members 
of the House of Commons are declared guilty of ‘a 
criminal conspiracy, of carrying on that conspiracy 
by means of ‘a system of coercion and intimida- 
tion leading to outrage and crime, of continuing to 
invite other men to intimidation knowing that outrage 
was its consequence, of making or authorising money 
payments to men who had been injured while commit- 


ting crime, and of publishing newspapers provocative of 


violence and sedition ? Or, to come to the end and pur- 
pose of all this (the purpose as it seems to us), 1s it 
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nothing that by far the most influential men in the 
Irish Parliamentary party are judicially declared to 
have ‘established and joined the Land League organisa- 
tion with the intention by its means to bring about the 
absolute independence of Ireland as a separate nation’ ? 
Obviously these are heavy offences, grave crimes ; and 
it is absurd to pretend that they lose a particle’of their 
weight because some of the men adjudged guilty of 
them are pronounced innocent of wickedness wrongfully 
charged. As for sympathy with these gentlemen on 
account of the wrongful accusations, that is the less 
their due if they have been righteously condemned on 
others, and such others. 

No. We are not all writers in 7'he Times ; and if 
The Times has made false charges against Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues, that does not wipe out their offences 
against the community, which has nothing to do with 
The Times. What these individuals have not done has 
now been marked off from what they have done, which 
is the main thing; and now we want to know, with 
the Parnellites themselves, what the Government pro- 
noses to do about it? The inquiry amounts in their 
case to a challenge to prosecution : which of course the 
Government understands. That is a question that 
must be decided by considerations of State convenience, 
expediency. Further, we wish to know whether Mr. 
Gladstone and his fellows think it a matter of State 
expediency, or public morals, or even party conveni- 
ence, that they shall still go hand-in-hand with the 
Q’Briens, Dillons, Davitts, and the rest after the publi- 
cation of the judgment of the Court of Inquiry: even 
though the Government decide on grounds of policy to 
leave them to the judgment of the country. 





FOR USE OR ORNAMENT ? 


HE Chair of Music in the University of Edinburgh 
has long been the cockshy of all and sundry with 
opinions (so-called) on the subject of musical education; 
and more even than his predecessors has the present Pro- 
fessor been exposed to the attack of irresponsible and 
often idiotic amateurs in criticism. As Sir Charles Halle 
has just told us, the Professor of Music in a University 
must perforce be for the most part ornamental ; but he 
need not be so altogether, and here Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley’s critics have a case. If it were argued that he 
ought to lecture at a small fee on such matters as the 
history of music, the qualities of musical instruments, the 
development of the orchestra, then were his critics un- 
answerable ; for the human mind delights in such exer- 
cises, and ‘culture’ is fashionable. If it were pointed out 
that the number of church organists in Scotland has in- 
creased of recent years an hundredfold, and further that 
most Scots church organists are imperfectly educated, 
and have hardly ever heard good music well played, it 
would instantly be obvious that here is a field the Reid 
Professor should at least attempt to work. Both these 
methods of making the Chair of Music a fact might well 
be found lucrative, and it is impossible to conceive why 
they should be ignored. The idea that the Reid 
Endowments should be used to establish in Edin- 
burgh a Conservatoire as at Paris or Leipzig is absurd. 
Every German University has its Professor of Music, 
who lectures to classes of varying size and plays the 
organ when he listeth ; but Leipzigs are not plentiful. 
VOL. 11, 
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Edinburgh has neither the musical taste nor the musical 
tradition necessary for the existence of even so com- 
paratively poor a plant as the London Royal Academy 
of Music. We may have a Scottish Conservatoire 
some day, but first of all the public—which is Scotland 
—has much to learn. In the meantime there is no 
reason why ‘cultured’ Edinburgh should not have 
from its Professor a series of lectures on the Use and 
Abuse of the ‘Scotch Snap’ or the Evolution of the 
Comic Song. These it would appreciate, and from 
these it would take no harm. 

Sir Herbert Oakeley has done good service in Edin- 
burgh by importing the great Manchester Orchestra 
year after year. It is an indelible stigma upon the 
Scottish capital that Sir Charles Halle should have 
had cause to speak as he did on Saturday. He said 
nothing that was not amply justified by fact, and said 
it only after such provocation as stupidity and mis- 
statement afford, and withal with a dignity which 
should make as much of Edinburgh as is ‘ cultured’ 
blush. Nobody able to distinguish God Save the Queen 
from Ask a Pleeceman who heard the performance of the 
C Minor Symphony by Mr. Manns’s orchestra—(good as 
that was)—and the well-nigh faultless rendering of the 
same immortal work at the Reid could have failed to 
recognise how infinitely more delightful to the nerves 
as well as infinitely more profitable to the intelligence 
the Halle reading was. Thanks to Edinburgh ‘cul- 
ture, such bursts of art are henceforth impossible. 
Sir Charles is as finished and often as moving an artist 
as Dr. Richter, and Sir Charles declines to conduct to 
empty benches. Why should he, in effect? And if 
the public care for cheaper stuff and a cheaper style 
than he is prepared to give, why should he not permit 
the public taste to deteriorate as it must and will ? 





Sir Charles may not desire to ‘impute to the public of 
Edinburgh a want of appreciation of music or orches- 
tral music,’ but the ‘ empty benches” are more eloquent 
than Sir Charles. The truth is that ‘ cultured’ Edin- 
burgh goes to London and affects the Richter Concerts 
for the simple reason that the Richter Concerts are the 
fashion; also the truth is that ‘ cultured * Edinburgh 
is not cultured at all, and is only fashionable at second- 
hand. And for its sins the rest of Edinburgh must 
suffer. 

As for the theory that an orchestra fed from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dundee should have been orga- 
nised by the Edinburgh Professor of Music,” there is 
much to be said in support of it. Such an orchestra 
would probably be quite as good as Mr. Manns’s—if 
Mr. Manns conducted it. But with a third-rate con- 
ductor the performances of the Edinburgh Amateur 
Orchestral Society would be just as pleasing and very 
much more interesting; and to compare the same to 
the Manchester Orchestra is to compare the Water 
of Leith to the St. Lawrence. You cannot have an 
orchestra without a conductor; and as the conductor 
is born not made—your Berlioz is about as rare as 
your Beethoven—there is somehow no conductor in 
Scotland. It is fitting enough that a local orchestra 
be selected and organised, and left to stand or fall on 
its own merits. But he were a fool indeed who should 
deem that it would ever make up for the ‘ angels’ visits” 
of the best orchestra in Britain. The parish pump is 
no doubt an admirable institution ; but, after all, it is 
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only the parish pump, and to prefer its streams to the 
vintages of Burgundy or even the brews of Bass were 
to out-Bumble Bumble. As in this matter of good 
music some Scots appear inclined to do. 


EMPEROR AND ‘SOCIALIST. 


HE recent action of the German Emperor is in the 
main a confirmation of what we knew of him 
already, but it is also to some slight extent a revela- 
tion. That he is a king of the old stamp, occasionally 
asserted to be extinct, we knew. He is a divinely ap- 
pointed ruler—so he believes and others believe too— 
holding his crown ‘in chief of God, not only entitled 
That is what the king 
It is 
what he has ceased to be everywhere save in Russia and 
Prussia. In the latter of these countries at least the 
monarchical idea has been abundantly justified of its 
children. Prussia is the work of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, and the magnificent weapon which this unri- 
valled race of rulers has forged has effected the unity of 
Germany. It is plain, and has been from the first, that 
this young Emperor by no means thinks that the time 
has come in which the House of Hohenzollern can rest 
That the arts which gained, how- 





to rule but bound to do so. 
was everywhere in days when there were kings. 


from its labours. 
ever, must be exercised to maintain is plainly his 
belief. He will rule as his fathers ruled before him. 
They have not all ruled wisely. They have bred 
their scoundrels, and are not entitled to boast that 
they have bred no fool. ‘There has been madness among 
The pedigree contains this present man’s great- 
If William has 
also, as may be the case, his touch of folly, in that 
also he is following the tradition of his family. The 


them. 
uncle as well as Frederick the Great. 


world too should not forget that there is this remark- 
able feature in the history of the House of Hohen- 
zollern: that its very fools and madmen have served it 
almost as well as its heroes. 

It is therefore not at all strange that the young 
Emperor should be busy, or that there should be some- 
thing in his activity which the world calls foolish- 
ness. Neither is it a new thing that he should be 
The Hohen- 


zollerns may have been hard taskmasters, but they have 


anxious to make his people prosperous. 


always belonged to the intelligent class which knows 
that the best work can only be got out of animals 
kept in good case. 
cal instinct accumulated through centuries they have 
so identified themselves with their territories that they 
no longer distinguish between their own good and the 
good of their subjects. They wish their peoples to be 
well off, as a man wishes his wife and children to be 
happy; for they are a part of himself, their happiness is 
To this sense of unity of in- 
terest we may fairly attribute the Emperor's late rebuke 
to the officers who have bullied soldiers. He is the Prus- 
sian army, and what wrongs any man of it wrongs him. 
This may not be the most flattering view to take of 
William u. It may sound better to compare him, 
as the ingenious M. Melchior de Vogué has just done, 
to that pathetic young Otto ui. who was so kindly 
removed by the gods before he had time to fail in 
realising the medizval idea of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth 


Moreover, by sheer force of politi- 


his and is to his honour. 
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should be strictly confined to French. On the whole it 
is safer to conclude that {the young Emperor is an 
honourable, well-meaning Hohenzollern gentleman ip. 
tent on doing his duty according to his lights. he 
question whether the light he walks by is day is harder 
to settle. Obviously there is a wide gulf between 
good intentions and successful performance. What the 
Emperor wishes to do we know; how he is going 
to do it we have yet to learn, 
the world—and this is the only approach to a sur- 
prise in his recent utterances—that he is a convinced 
State and Christian Socialist of a kind. Can he effect 
his objects? That is the vital question—for we sup- 


He has now told 


pose that nobody, not even Lord Bramwell, would 
deny that if the State could raise wages and shorten 
hours of labour without disturbing industry it would 
do well if it did so. Unfortunately there is always 
the strong doubt whether with the best intentions in 
the world itcan. The State is at all times more power- 
ful for evil than for good. Excessive taxation or con- 
scription, unwise economic laws, a quarrelsome foreign 
policy, can at any time create infinite mischief at a 
stroke; and a generation of wisdom may be needed 
to make good the harm. In Germany the harm 
the State can do is much more obvious than the 
good. ‘The low wages and over-long hours of labour 
of which the lmperor spoke last Friday to his Council 
of State are too certainly due to conditions over which 
the Emperor and his Council can have no control. 
Germany has a swarming population, much of its soil is 
poor, it is ill-placed for commercial purposes ; its out- 
put is in excess of the demands of the home market; 
in foreign markets it has to compete with better placed, 
better equipped, better trained rivals. There is but 
one way of fighting these, namely, by underselling 
them ; and to do that the German must keep down 
the cost of production; and he does it by paying 
low wages and toiling long hours. In the midst of 
this vicious circle what can the Emperor and his coun- 
sellors do? Legislation against it would be a mere 
‘ bull against the comet, an attempt to correct poisoned 
air by burning incense which might well add_ to exist- 
ing fumes. Poisoned air can only be corrected by the 
draining of the marsh, by the removal of the causes 
which produce it. But unfortunately the conditions 
which produce the misery of the German working-class 
are not all removable by German rulers. 
the Protective legislation of the last twenty years 
(which, by-the-by, the Emperor has shown no intention 
of proposing)—might in the long run prove advan- 
tageous to Germany. For our part we are convinced 
that it would ; but in the meantime the removal of the 
Protectionist glass-house and furnaces would quite cer- 
tainly mean the instant death of many industries they 
have fostered into life. An instant increase of existing 
misery would be the immediate result ; and that no 
German ruler would willingly cause. 

From these reasons, which we are conscious are some- 
what obvious, and from others of like nature, it is easy to 
draw the conclusion that the young Emperor is engaged 


on an effort which must be useless from the nature of 


things. Yet there are certain considerations not to be 
overlooked which tell in his favour. Much of the legis- 
lation which he recommends will after all be only a re- 


petition of our Factories Acts for the protection of 
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womenand children from brutalising and ruinous work. 
Again, it is to be noted that he does not propose to decide 
entirely for himself. He is a ruler who has no intention 
of becoming a mere cipher in the hands of a Parliament, 
but he is no mere dreamer who works out volumes in 
his own head and proposes to apply them by his mere 
decision. His speech in the Council of State shows 
that he will listen to those who know, and will be pre- 
pared to be shown the facts and to be guided by 
them. It is not probable that any mad adventure 
will be tried by a ruler who works in such a spirit. 
Finally, it is not to be forgotten that the Empire may 
profit by the mere effort, no matter what the result. 
We have no admiration of the critics who so smartly 
account for the Emperor's rescripts by the easy ex- 
planation that they are meant to dish the Socialists. 
There is no evidence that Kaiser Wilhelm has so 
completely assimilated the teaching of our lovely party 
system. That he does hold that the Empire will stand 
the stronger if all classes of its subjects believe in its 
But then, 
if he has come to this conclusion, he has given as solid 


desire to work for their good is possible. 
a proof of capacity for rule as has been given in our 


time by any man who has had so short a space in which 
to prove his faculty. 


AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 


TPVHE Conference whose meetings have just concluded 


at Melbourne will be memorable in the history of 


the Empire. Even if nothing very practical were to be 
the immediate outcome of its deliberations, it must re- 
main a significant act in the drama of Imperialism, for 
this reason, if for no other, that the deliberate and 
unanimous opinions of representatives of the Austra- 
lasian colonies have been formulated and placed on 
record. A step has been taken which cannot be re- 
traced unless the colonies desire to make fools of 'them- 
selves and their representatives. 

It is not too much to say that the British people 
is at present witnessing the practical beginning of a 
series of events of almost unexampled importance in the 
modern history of the race; and if the conduct of the 
march of affairs is characterised in future by the same 
statesmanship, loyalty, and lofty spirit of compromise 
which have but now been display ayed at Melbourne, 
there can be little fear that the future is not big with 
events as satisfactory as important. ‘The Conference 
unanimously resolved, on the motion of Sir Henry 
Parkes, whose speeches seem to have been remarkable 
for even more than his usual vigour and eloquence, 
that ‘the time has now come for the union of the 
Australasian colonies under one Government. ‘This 
resolution was followed by one which shows that the 
Australians mean business, and have no stomach for 
abstract resolutions without practical application. — It 
was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Deakin—it is inter- 
esting to remember that Australasian Federation was 
only recently called ‘Mr. Deakin’s Dream’—that a 
National Australasian Convention should be held to con- 
sider and report on an adequate scheme for the Federal 
Constitution. 
delegates from each Government colony and four from 
each Crown colony, will meet in the course of the pre- 
sent year, or at latest early next year. Then the second 


act—and it will be no light one—will be played. 


THE SCOTS 


This Convention, which is to consist of 
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In the meantime the whole scheme, principle and 
details, will be canvassed by every Australasian politi- 
cian and in every Australasian journal ; public opinion 
will be educated and developed, ideas will be crystal- 
lised, the irrelevant will be eliminated, and the con- 
tentious will be set aside. We may thus hope to see 
before the spring of another year a definite Federal 
Constitution on paper which, even if it be not entirely 
workable, will form at any rate a basis for discussion 
and for compromise. 

That there are lions in the path is indisputable. It 
will not be all easy going. Such matters as the organi- 
sation of defence and the institution of a supreme federal 
court of law will doubtless be easy of adjustment. Nor 
does finance offer any insuper rable difficulty. 
nies are solvent. 


The colo- 
Direct taxation is objected to in all of 
them (everybody objects to taxation); but sounder fiscal 
views will be thrust upon them soon, and in the mean- 
time it will not pass the wit of the fathers of the 
constitution to devise some scheme for defraying the 
expenses of the new régime. ‘The greatest of all the 
difficulties that will have to be faced is that caused by 
the fact that New South Wales has adopted free trade, 
while her sister colonies are all resolutely protectionist. 
New South Wales, it has been asserted, desires federa- 
tion in order to compel the others to adopt her economic 
reform ; while they for their part support federation 
with the latent hope that New South Wales will see 
the error of her ways and follow the majority in the 
paths of protection. It may safely be assumed that as 
long as Sir Henry Parkes conducts the affairs of New 
South Wales no retrograde step will be taken in her 
fiscal policy ; and in the inevitable struggle which en- 


sues there will undoubtedly be room for the exercise of 


high statesmanship on both sides. 

The part borne in the movement by men of the in- 
Huence and ability of Sir Henry Parkes, Mr. Gillies, and 
Mr. Deakin has undoubtedly been the cause of its rapid 
But it must not be forgotten that the ques- 
tion of the defence of Australia has had much to do in 


— 
progress. 


bringing the problem from the region of pious opinion 
to that of practical politics. The loyalty conspicuous 
in the address to the Queen and in all the speeches 
at the Conference is gratifying in the extreme. As 
long as Australasian statesmen hold and express such 
sentiments, and the Colonial Office refrains from being 
actively stupid, there is no fear for the future relations 
between the colonies and Britain, even if Imperial 
Federation remain a name and nothing more. 


‘I STILL WAIT. 


HAVE waited through the whole course of Fri- 
day’s and Monday’s debate, and through the 
whole speech of the right hon. gentleman who has 


just sat down, to hear what is the justification for this 


vote of censure; and I am obliged to confess, Mr. 
Speaker, that I still wait. 
which the Chief Secretary prefaced his speech on the 
last night of the debate upon Mr. Parnell’s amendment. 
Columns and columns of reported gabble have loaded the 
newspapers ; Mr. Parnell has had his say ; Mr. O’Brien 
for the hundredth time has delivered his stereotyped 
recitation—the pathos, the failing voice, the uncontrol- 


Such were the words with 


lable emotion, and the fervid indignation all turned on 
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at the usual moment in due order; Sir George 'Tre- 
velyan has excelled himself in expressions of confidence 
in his old traducers; Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre have related to empty benches the pathetic 
story of their unappreciated heroism. In fact, the 
whole troop of Gladstonian talkers have taken the 
floor. For hours, nay for days, the talk has gone on. 
The public has got sick of reading, the very newspapers 
are weary of reporting. The terrible charge which Mr. 
>arnell’s ponderous amendment was intended to con- 
vey, and which the eloquence and talent of a convinced 
and united Opposition was to bring home with fatal 
effect to a discomfited Administration, has now been 
exposed to the world in all its force; and what is 
the upshot ? What is it that has been proved against 
the Government ? What is it that has been estab- 
lished to the credit of the Opposition? Nothing— 
absolutely and indubitably nothing. It is idle to ex- 
pect that those who have failed to read the reports 
of the’ recent debate while they had at any rate the 
merit of novelty are likely to undertake the laborious 
and ungrateful examination of the cold eloquence of 
such orators as Mr. Campbell-Bannerman or Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre. It is to be hoped, therefore, that many per- 
sons have followed with that accuracy which comes of a 
sense of duty the speeches by which the alleged case 
against the Government has been supported. It is hard 
to believe that even the most convinced Gladstonian 
would not be tempted to ask if this is really all. As Mr. 
Balfour reminded the House, it has been his duty to 
meet no less than twelve motions of censure ; but it may 
be safely asserted that never either in the present or in 
any preceding Parliament has an Opposition ventured 
to base its attack upon such a beggarly array of charges 
as were brought forward by Mr. Parnell and his sup- 
porters during the recent debate. 

The facts are open to every one who has leisure to 
examine the speeches made in the House ; and we chal- 
lenge contradiction when we say that there was not 
a single specific charge that was not absolutely de- 
stroved by mere contact with truth: more, that grant- 
ing the specific charges to have been absolutely true, 
they referred to such trifling matters that they af- 
forded no sort of foundation for the great super- 
structure of accusation which they were thought to 
support. Nor indeed could the Opposition in its zeal 
to score a point against the Government contrive 
to agree upon even the general lines of attack. And 
in forming our opinion as to the state of Ireland we 
are luckily not obliged to wait until Mr. Parnell, who 
alleges that Ireland is profoundly calm, has come to an 
agreement with his lheutenant, Mr. O’Brien, who says 
that it is in an unparalleled condition of misery and 


disturbance. It is impossible, as we have remarked, 


to dwell in any detail upon the specific points of 


attack selected by the Opposition. It is not easy 
to defend the Government from a charge the whole 


gist of which is that two ordinary magistrates sent a 


vagrant to the county gaol, or to plead for an arrest of 


judgment upon a proved charge that Mr. Balfour did 
not consider Mr. Shaw-Lefevre a dangerous incendiary. 
As to the general accusations, they would of course be 
of some importance if they were new, or true or based 
upon any evidence whatever. As, however, they were 
nothing but a feeble repetition of the regular common- 


places of abuse which have done duty for years past— 
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first in the hands of the Parnellites and latterly in the 
hands of their present allies—they merit, and will pro. 
bably receive, no attention. 

Some incidents of the debate, however, are not with- 
out their lessons. It is pretty well known by this 
time that Mr. William O’Brien is gifted with a par- 
ticularly bright, fragile, and sensitive spirit, and it has 
long been understood that, while he claimed as an 
indisputable right the privilege of hurting the feelings 
of others, he was far too sensitive to permit anything 
unpleasant to be said with regard to himself. But an 
interruption of the Chief Secretary on the ground that 
he had spoken of Mr. O’Brien’s utterances as *‘ brutal’ 
came with more than ordinary absurdity from the indi- 
vidual who is responsible for the description of one of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers as ‘ base, bloody, and brutal. 
Mr. Balfour showed his usual tact when at the Speaker's 
request he promptly withdrew the word ‘ brutal’ as a 
description of Mr. O’Brien’s utterances, and immedi- 
ately quoted to the House a passage from the bottom- 
less sink of infamies contained in United Ireland, and 
left honourable members to find their own epithets for 
such language. Sir George Trevelyan, as usual, formed a 
pretty study, and he was thoroughly acting up to his new 
part when he declared that his own personal character 
had never been attacked by United Ireland. A declara- 
g, and it 


Pe 
leaves us with a singular choice of alternatives. Either 


tion of this kind is certainly somewhat puzzlin 


Sir George is of opinion that he has no personal char- 
acter to be attacked, or he is under the impression that 
a charge imputing with most specific detail complicity 
in loathsome crimes, the direct subornation of perjury, 
and the wilful commission of murder, is mere ordi- 
nary political criticism. Mr. John Morley, who often 
manages to keep rather more out of the mud than 
his colleagues, was pathetic in his desire that bygones 
should be bygones. It is of course tiresome, not to say 
distasteful, for a refined person and a superior literary 
man to be constantly being brought face to face with 
such unpleasant realities as torture and murder ; and 
when it is made clear by a judicial tribunal that your 
friends had a great deal more to do with bringing these 
horrors about than they ought to have had, the thing be- 
comes a positive nuisance. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mr. Morley wishes to pass a sponge over the unpleasant 
But he forgets one or two matters 
In the 


first place, prescription does not run in favour of a 


record of the years. 
which other people are likely to remember. 
felony. Hannah Connell was all but starved to death: 
Michael Custy was shot in the legs ; Horan was boy- 
cotted and shot; James Connor was boycotted and 
murdered ; Peter Doherty was boycotted and mur- 
dered ; and, as everybody knows, the lists of such in- 
It is true 
that the poor men have been crushed, that the dead 


famies might be continued for many pages. 


men are in their graves ; but we have it on evidence that 
a certain colleague of Mr. Morley’s was the man who 
boasted that he had discovered the trick of * making 
things too hot’ for his political opponents, and that 
colleague is not in his grave but at this moment in the 
Mr. Morley desires that the 
world should forget such incidents. It will be the 


House of Commons. 


duty of the Unionist party, strong in the unimpeach 
able witness furnished by the report of the Special 


Commission, to see that the world shall remember 


them, and give credit where credit is due. 
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SWEATING IN HIGH PLACES. 


SERIOUS charge has been preferred against the 
EX) Merchant Company of Edinburgh, that greatest 
of Scottish city corporations : it is accused of sweating 
the teachers in its schools. ‘They petitioned for a re- 
vision of their salaries, and a deputation was received by 
representatives of the Company, when there were stated 
certain facts: as that one educated lady had worked 
in the Company’s service for six hours a day for fifteen 
vears, and was now in receipt of the munificent income 
of fifty pounds per annum. Now the whole question 
of the Merchant Company’s Schools is hereby raised, 
and that in a form intelligible to the whole community. 
The history of these institutions is modern. ‘There were 
in Edinburgh certain charitable benefactions, two of 
them for the education of the sons and one for that of 
the daughters of certain persons presumed to be them- 
selves unable to do the primary duty of parents; while 
a fourth provided an almshouse for persons too old 
or too feeble to work. With the help of Parlia- 
ment the Merchant Company of Edinburgh  trans- 
formed all this, and in place of the three educational 
hospitals provided four secondary schools, two for girls 
and two for boys, while the almshouse became a huge 
primary school for boys and girls, and the founder's pur- 
pose was honoured by the payment of pensions of ten 
to twenty-five pounds a year to a hundred and eighty- 
two men and women rising fifty-five. ‘These violent 
changes were keenly considered and debated at their 
conception, and now they have had a fair trial there 
seems no reason why they should not be considered and 
debated again. 

The question of the insufficient payment and the 
more than sufficient duties of governesses and teachers 
is but part of a greater in which the public has a right 
to be interested. It has been asserted—not without 
some show of plausibility—that secondary education in 
Scotland has been dealt a fatal blow by the establish- 
ment of such schools as George Watson’s and Daniel 
Stewart's. It is objected that these are naked of tradi- 
tion; that they appeal in no way to the imagination of 
the scholars ; that, in fact, they are not schools but 
shops conducted by shopkeepers on strictly shopkeep- 
ing principles ; that they were founded with a view to 
underselling other shops; that their purpose is not 
education but the acquisition of bursaries. Again, 
there is no esprit de corps: with such crowds of day 
scholars there is not and there cannot be any attempt at 
the formation and development of character, inasmuch as 
personal relations between the boys and the head-master 
are impossible. In brief, they are model shops and 
abominable schools. ‘That is the case against those for 
boys ; and in the case of those for girls, it is argued that 
the indiscriminate and stupid cramming, the absence of 
personal influence, the lack of personal guidance, the 
pure commercialism of the whole affair must needs pro- 
duce results that are more objectionable still. 

It is possible to manage a school twelve hundred 
strong in an academic and a useful fashion, provided 
there are masters enough and these of the right sort. 
Now the kind of master most in favour at Watson’s is 
not the man who will lead his boys aright—who will 
teach them manners and morals, and personally interest 
himself in the fact that each is set to work of the kind 
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that suits him best. Rather is he the fullest of * tips’ 
about University entrance and similar examinations— 
who will feed the mill most rapidly with facts, and 
labour most skilfully at the production of—not good 
citizens, but good examinees. His boys are trained 
with a view not so much to their work in the world as 
to their possible place in public lists, and only he that 
is likely to figure as a living poster has any value in 
the Company’s eyes. Of course, the boys get bursaries, 
for that is the end to which the system is arranged, 
and of course the Company is vastly satisfied, and 
goes about repeating what a great, a noble, a benefi- 
cent corporation it is. And it is the reverse of astonish- 
ing that on such public occasions as the distribution 
of prizes the Company should altogether ignore the 
That itself is only in- 
teresting when it is worked up intoa bursar ora scholar 


fashioners of the raw material. 


of some sort; and for them that have to deal with it, 
they are of no more account than the mill-hand that 
turns you out your paper, or the journeyman that tailors 
you a suit. 

The commercial quality of the schools is also the 


butt of no mincing nor mim-mouthed criticism. The 
establishments are endowed, so that after all the 


Merchant Company is not a body of free-traders but 
doubt it is true 
that the schools (or factories) could not be so easily 


of bounty-fed manufacturers. No 


managed and so cheap to the consumer if they were not 
bounty-fed. It might well be asked, in the name of all 
that is Radical in Britain if this is not an injustice as 
clamant and gross as exists in professorial monopoly or 
a state-aided Church? But that element in the ques- 
tion is interesting neither to us nor to any sane man. 
An endowed school is an excellent thing ; 
The endowments must be used not to enable it to 





only ! 


undersell its rivals but to make it better than its rivals. 
That should be merely a matter of common morality ; 
but then, commercial morality is not always common. 
The endowments of the Merchant Company’s Schools. 
are used to reduce the fees—as otherwise there would 
be a deficit. But of what avail are low fees (or ‘small 
profits’) if an inferior article in boys—a something 
‘cheap and nasty” in trade—is all you get for your 
money? And it is for the Merchant Company to 
prove that while it pays its teachers poorly and works 
its teachers hard it still contrives to get them as good 





as they are to be got in other secondary Scots schools. 
If they are not as good, then the schools are not what 
they ought to be,and the critics of the Merchant Com- 
pany are justified of their words; if they are—well, 
then was Adam Smith an ignoramus, and then a cer- 
tain statement—that ‘the labourer is worthy of his 
hire "—is only fit for Mr. William Morris. Without, 
however, remodelling and recasting their system, the 


5 


Merchant Company might—assuredly it ought to— 
distribute the actual surplus on each hospital account 
among the teachers. Last year, for instance, George 
Watson’s schools had a surplus of £2095, and the edu- 
‘ational part of the Merchant Maiden Hospital one of 
some £3500. Probably this would fall short of the 
actual amount in honesty due to the teachers’ staff by 
about £5000 a year; but it would be at least a sop in 
the pan, and to pay it where it is due would be a 
creditable attempt at wiping away a reproach of which 
the Merchant Company is like to hear more. 
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MODERN MEN. 
‘GyP.’ 

()XE of the pleasantest facts about the France which 

takes MM. Boulanger and Emile Zola seriously is 
the abounding popularity of the brilliant and distinguished 
humourist known to her friends as the Comtesse de Martel 
de Janville, and to the world at large—or as much of it as 
loves good breeding and good literature—as ‘Gyp.’ The Re- 
volution came and went, and after it followed Romanticism, 
Comtism, Saint-Simonism, Fourierism, Realism, Naturalism, 
Psychologism, all manner of pedantries, each less mirthful 
than the last, and every one afflicted with a gift of gravity, 
a humour of taking itself ‘ moult tristement, as we British 
used to take our pleasure, that made the ‘ bagmanising ’ 
of Mark Twain almost amusing and the pomp and vanity 
of Daniel Deronda very nearly sincere and philosophical 
by sheer force of contrast. True, there was revolt and 
plenty of it ; for there was Offenbach with the men who 
gave his reckless and delightful Muse those chances which 
she took so well; there was Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé, 
there was Grévin, there were Labiche and Commerson 
and Honoré Daumier. But it was felt that the true mis- 
sion of France was to be intelligent and digne, and the 
result was that France was neither digne nor intelligent 
but only pedantic and dull. Mme. de Janville—who has 
been writing these some years now—has changed all that; 
has shown that the old esprit gaulois is by no means extin- 
guished, and that the France of naturalism in words and 
barren realism in paint and the Strugforlifeur in morals and 
society has still affinities with the France of Montaigne 
and Moliére, being actually the France of Gyp. 

Is she always naughty, the artist of [wi et Elles and 
Autour du Mariage and la Vertu de la Baronne? Does she 
never deign to be aware of the actual presence of Miss 
Podsnap, or to acknowledge the possibilities of a Mrs. 
Grundy flushed, indignant, bent upon reprisals? The fact 
is that she 7s always and she does not. She writes for men 
and women only, and disdains the rest. Why, in effect, 
should she make a specialty of curates—male or female 
—or hold it a point of honour to say nothing that a 
school-girl—whatever her age and sex—might not read 
with understanding yet with no consciousness of superior 
virtue, when she has absolute command of the only public 
worth addressing ? Hers are the men and women that are 
living or that have lived already; to them she never wearies 
of discoursing upon what is after all the staple of a certain 
ideal of life; and for those that have a mind more stoical and 
a theory of existence less practical and less charming, they 
may e’en go hang, or glut themselves with the ‘ psycho- 
logy’ of M. Paul Bourget or the ‘facts’ of the poet of 
Germinal and la Terre. Gyp is as remote from them as they 
are alien to Gyp; and there is an end of it. She ignores 
them, and her peculiar public—after all a pretty large 
one, consider it how or from what point of view you will 
—is immeasurably the gainer. Who, in effect, that loves 
literature would exchange Paulette and d’Alaly, or the 
Lady who Cannot Find a Buttonhook, or the Young 
Psychologist, or the immortal and inimitable trio of Con- 
querors in the act of failure, for the great descent of 
Rougon-Macquart in a body? or give a single one of Bob’s 
experiences for all the Stendhalists have ever contrived 
to ‘ observe’ from the days when Stendhal Stendhalised 
to those of Ohé! les Psychologues and the studied and 
tedious offensiveness of le Disciple ? 

The world, it is said, is largely composed of prudes ; 
but there is a great deal of ‘daring’ to be had for the 
asking. Also there is daring and daring. There is the 
daring of M. Zola which makes you sick; there is the 
daring of M. Daudet which makes you wretched or angry 
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or both; there is the daring of M. Paul Bourget which 
makes you yawn and quest for excitement in the pages of 
Obiter Dicta ; and—to name no more—there is the daring 
of Gyp which makes you laugh, and feel intelligent,and get 
up ina good temper with your kind in general and your 
self and your author in particular. Hers indeed is the 
sanest and healthiest of talents ; she can laugh both wit) 
and at; and she is royally prodigal of this wholesome and 
engaging gift. No shrewder and no more penetrating 
observer than she has considered society since Disraeli 
turned politician ; and none, not even Disraeli, has been 
more splendidly impartial. True it is that she is not good 
at reverence, but visits her subjects with a common humour 
of quizzing ; and true it is too that it is far easier and less 
remarkable to be impartial when you laugh at everything 
than with an equal hand to mete out affection and dis- 
dain. But to rise to that height of equanimity is to be 
Shakespeare ; and Gyp is not Shakespeare. Gyp is only 
Gyp, and Gyp is something uncommonly well worth having 
—is something, indeed, unique in quality and peculiar in 
kind. She has looked on things mundane with a mundane 
eye ; she has divined and she knows as much as can be 
known or divined of the womanliness of a certain type of 
modern woman and the fatuity of a certain type of modern 
man ; she considers her results with infinite cheerfulness, an 
incorruptible sincerity, an amenity not even the Stendhalis- 
ing Stendhalist can disturb, an intelligence proof against 
the suggestions of unveracity and as lucid, valiant, appre- 
hensive—(within certain limits)—as has ever been enlisted 
in the service of Art. And then what a command she has of 
her material, and what a mastery of her method! Both 
are delightful, for she found the one and she developed 
and perfected the other ; and of both it must be confessed 
that without Gyp neither had ever been. Really it is 
a pleasure to watch her at her work. All she asks is a 
Man and a Woman awa prises, or a couple of Women de- 
bating their eternal preoccupation, or a brace of Men 
discussing theirs. That much given—(and if it is out of 
gift she takes it)—the rest is easy. Easy for her. The 
position is defined, the possibilities are deduced, the con- 
tingencies are expressed and stated, the consequences 
are formulated, the whole thing is made a memory—‘a 
fable, song, a fleeting shade’; and if you are stupid, 
and have never lived, and cannot read, you are uncon- 
scious of the process, and remain convinced that you 
have read in a dull book, and read there in vain. For 
Gyp is scarce less sure of fact than she is expert in con- 
veying her knowledge in terms that to the dullard and the 
uninitiate are merely so much nothing. She uses no 
word that by any possibility could call a blush to the cheek 
of youth ; she perpetrates no sentence that could on any 
affectation of principle be set down as unfit for perusal ; 


she seems to have no remarks to offer that on the face of 


it are not absolutely innocent ; and yet, so strong is her 
grip of essentialsand so complete her capacity of expression, 
she contrives to be more ‘realistic’ than M. Zola and more 
‘suggestive’ than Gustave Flaubert. So light yet so sure 
her touch, her glance so laughingly inevitable, her method 
so flimsy-seeming yet so solid, so trivial in appearance and 
withal so absolutely persuasive in effect, she has but to 
appeal to you to approve herself a culmination in art 
and therewith one of the good things in modern life. 
She conceives and writes as no woman has ever con- 
ceived and written ; and it is with a rueful grin indeed 
that you consider the Ouidas and the Cottins, the De- 
rondas and the Elsmeres and the Edna Lyalls, that 
would vie with her in your regard. For Gyp is Comedy: 
Gyp is the Comic Muse, the spirit that selects and 
sublimates, yet expresses her results in terms that, how- 
ever they laugh, are always terms of art. This is a serious 
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time, and this, too, being a time of Browning Societies, is a 
time even more inartistic than serious. But not yet has it 
peen stated ‘in thunder tones’ that laughter is ‘ contrary 
to the tendency of the Age,’ not yet has it been averred 
that Art is anything worse than an expression of Socialism. 
Now Gyp is manifestly not in sympathy with the Arts and 
Crafts; but she laughs—(and laughter is a gift of the 
gods)—and she is an Artist—(and Art is one essential of 
life)— and even in these sad-coloured days she is read, 
admired, delighted in, and revered. We all know that 
she is not serious, but we all know that, being Gyp, she is 
very much better. And, having lived and learned some- 
thing of art and life, we are content. 

She is modern enough—(to be more modern than Gyp 
were to square the circle)—but, you say, she is not a 
Modern Man. She ought to be. She has wit, humour, 
style, insight, any quantity of intelligence, any amount of 
art. She has so much of all these things, indeed, that one 
is half-inclined to decline the superstition and aver that 
she must of necessity be man. But one remembers her 
exhibition of such qualities as tact, delicacy, charm, 
womanliness—the very qualities for which you shall hunt 
in vain in Deronda and in Robert Elsmere ; and remem- 
In truth, Gyp is nothing if not 
modern; but, also in truth, no stretch of condescension, 


bering, one is dashed. 


poetical or other, can make Gyp aught but woman. Beg- 
Let us take 
If we are puritans, she will 
help to heal us of our infirmity ; and if we are not, she 
will do much to keep us in health. Since George Sand 


gars, says the proverb, must not be choosers. 
our Gyp, and exult in her. 


the like has been impossible to say of any other woman. 


PAINT IN EDINBURGH. 


MNHE  sixty-fourth Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 

Academy will doubtless delight the heart of the 
patriot. In spite of the works contributed by certain 
eminent strangers, it has preserved inviolate its parochial 
character. There are but few traces in Edinburgh of the 
baneful influence of the Paris studio. You look in vain for 
that superficial cleverness—(bred of technical mastery and 
a sense of material)—which so many deplore. The art 
of the brood of Scott Lauder is nothing if not literary. 
The R.S.A. has little thought for subtlety of colour or 
beauty of line, but he is infinitely careful to place upon 
his canvas ‘ bits’ of Argyllshire or to adorn a tale which 
all can understand. What matters it to him that his 
methods are clumsy and inartistic so long as he can 
ring you in a Highland cottager and trot out the ‘auld 
hoose’? The Institute at Glasgow can scarce congratu- 
late itself upon the achievement of brilliant results ; but 
those who contributed to its Exhibition at least proved 
themselves anxious to escape the thrall of a barren tradi- 
tion. It is no more possible that a great master should 
come out of the old-fashioned Scottish School than that 
English Pre-Raphaelitism should have bred the world a 
Raphael. In the paltry ideals and the timid and fumbling 
methods of Messrs. Smart, Pettie, Faed, and Gourlay 
And if the 


painters of Edinburgh succeed in producing so little work 


Steell there is not a single vital element. 


which is worth examination, it is because they have an 
unreasoning respect for the parish pump, and are wholly 
lacking in enterprise to discover what the world is doing 
beyond the parish fence. 

In landscape the limitations of the Scottish School are 
particularly notable. There is scarce a painter repre- 
sented at the Edinburgh Academy who understands the 
necessity of selection. Mr. John Smart, for instance, seems 
content to pitch his easel wherever there is foothold. He 
no doubt achieves a bald realism, and the traveller may 
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without difficulty recognise Ardchonnal Castle or the 
Orchy. But acanvas does not begin to be art until it is 
decorative, and geographical statistics are not inspiriting 
in paint. Mr. Robert Noble has made a genuine effort to 
treat Nature in the spirit of romance ; and though his Mill 
on the Tyne is spoilt by an over-elaborate foreground, his 
By Quiet Waters is worth all the studio lochs and the ‘ life- 
like’ trout-streams in the gallery. For in such work there are 
possibilities at any rate. It is the strangest fact in the his- 
tory of Scottish art that, while the modern Glasgow School 
has got beyond Romanticism and caught some of the tricks 
of Impressionism and Naturalism, the painters of Edin- 
burgh should be so little curious as to treat landscape in 
the cramped and beggarly terms affected by Messrs. Waller 
Paton and Beattie-Brown. The presence of Mr Orchardson’s 
Mariage de Convenance : After and Mr. Swan’s Prodigal Son 
confers a certain distinction, but at the same time bring 
into hideous relief the shortcomings of the Edinburgh 
School. Both these pictures tell a story, and have in fact 
a literary interest ; but neither Mr. Orchardson nor Mr. 
Swan has sacrificed his art to his subject. Each has 
worked out an artistic problem, and it is upon purely 
pictorial qualities that the value of their work depends. 
Subject is an incident which can neither make nor mar a 
picture, and this truth too many of those who exhibit at 
the Academy have overlooked. Mr. Ogilvy Reid’s Voltaire 
at the Café de Procope might possibly have been literature 
had it been expressed in another medium ; in the hands 
of a great master of composition and decoration the subject 
might even have been the excuse for a great picture. But 
as Mr. Reid has carried it into execution it is not art and 
it is not literature. Neither its scheme of colour nor the 
arrangement of its lines entitles it to praise as a picture ; 
and if its end and purpose be to convey information, 
its failure must be held to be complete, for its wide 
expanse of canvas tells you less than two lines in the cata- 
logue. Another example of how not to paint a picture is 
afforded by Mr. Thorburn Ross’s The Girl I Left Behind Me. 
Like Mr. Augustus Harris's bosom, it seems to swell with 
patriotic feeling ; but it is difficult to look upon it without 
physical pain. The spots of bad colour with which it 
is thick inlaid produce a really distressing kaleidoscopic 
effect ; and yet it is given a place of honour. 

The least hopeful feature in the Exhibition of the 
Edinburgh Academy is the uniform standard of com- 
monplace mediocrity at which it aims. There are few 
signs of intelligent experiment and but little vitality in 
the local convention. The majority of the pictures are 
apparently painted by men who have never seen anybody's 
work but one another's, and no good is likely to come out 
of a school which sternly closes its eyes to foreign influ- 
ences. The Glasgow School has a thousand faults. But 
it has the one crowning virtue of technical accomplish- 
ment. 
some confidence to its future development, and at the same 


And this is the reason why we look forward with 


time recognise that nothing short of a revolution will 
restore the art of Edinburgh to a condition of health. 
The Scottish Academy of to-day, indeed, is in the im- 
potent condition in which the Royal Academy of London 
was languishing before the coming of the Oxford Graduate 
and the P.R.B.’s thirty years ago. The example of Millais 
and Rossetti stimulated the English School to the discovery 
of new material and the invention of new method. But 
just because the leaders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
ruthlessly snapped the chain of tradition and neglected 
the progress which had been made in four centuries, their 
disciples achieved nothing but failure, and left the art of 
their country exactly where they found it. If, then, there 
is to be a revival in Scotland, it is to be hoped that the 
leaders of the new school will not only have something to, 
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say but will first of all take the trouble to acquire that 
mastery over their medium which the P.R.B.’s affected 
to despise, but without which artistic advance is absolutely 
impossible. 





THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
Il. —THE HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. 


TINHE Black Watch was historically the first Highland 
Regiment, and it also takes precedence by the Army 
List. Next in numerical order is the Highland Light 
Infantry, which includes the corps known until 1881 as 
the Seventy-First Highland Light Infantry and _ the 
Seventy-Fourth Highlanders—well mated, however it may 
be with certain other linked battalions. ‘The Seventy- 
First was raised in 1777 by letters of service to ‘ our trusty 
and well-beloved John Mackenzie, Esq. (commonly called 
John Lord Macleod). He with his father the Earl of 
Cromarty lost estates and title—indeed, all but life and 
honour—after the 45, under what Keltie in the best faith 
describes as ‘an unconditional pardon.’ Still, as a poor exile 
he was permitted by the Crown to prove his later loyalty 
in this substantial fashion. Properly known as Macleod’s 
Highlanders, the regiment was numbered for a decade the 
Seventy-Third, and started with two battalions. It was 
at once despatched to India, where (then as now) Janus 
seldom closed his gates; and the Seventy-Fourth was 
raised ten years later for immediate service in India at the 
East India Company’s charges. Their Colonel (Major Sir 
Archibald Campbell, K.B.) and other gentlemen who re- 
ceived commissions had served in Frazer's Highlanders, 
one of the original Highland Regiments, many of which, 
in obedience to the short-sighted policy of the time, were 
allowed but a brief life ; for Frazer's Highlanders were 
raised in 1757, did honourable service in America, and 
were disbanded at Perth in 1783. 
* The history of the Seventy-First and the Seventy- 
Fourth falls kindly into one chapter, and that for many 
reasons. Both won golden words from the great Duke. 
The Seventy-Fourth might claim before any one to have 
been his legion. They were present at the third and 
successful attempt upon Seringapatam, where he com- 
manded the reserve. In the Mahratta campaign they 
were his right-hand men at the taking of Ahmednuggur, 
and at Assaye. After Argaum with extraordinary warmth 
he wrote: ‘I am particularly indebted to Lt.-Col. Harness 
and Lt.-Col. Wallace of the Seventy-Fourth. . . . Our 
loss is great, but I believe such a quantity of cannon 
and such advantages have seldom been gained by any 
single victory in any part of the world.’ When the great 
Sepoy General met his Highland legion again, on Spanish 
soil, his first inquiry of Colonel Trench at Vizeu was: 
‘How many men who fought at Assaye have you? If 
the Seventy-Fourth behave in the Peninsula as they 
did in India I may be proud to command such a regi- 
ment.’ Long afterwards, when certain regiments were 
to be saddled with virgin second battalions, the Duke 
of Wellington decided that the Seventy-Fourth should be 
spared, ‘for they got through the Peninsula with one 
battalion, and their services were second to none in the 
army. Last and finest touch, some forty years after their 
first meeting and six before his death, ‘in compliment to 
that regiment so well known to His Grace, he restored 
to the Seventy-Fourth their national uniform, taken from 
them in 1809, that year of evil memory for Highland 
regiments. 


The Seventy-First, it has been said, was born with two 
battalions. Its second battalion shared in the glorious 
defence of Gibraltar the bravely besieged, in 1781. The 
assembled grandees of France and Spain and Holland then 
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saw that English guns and red-hot cannon balls were ay 
excellent substitute for Greek fire—not forgotten but dis- 
regarded by modern soldiers. Not one of the invincible 
batteries escaped by nightfall ; the place was saved ; and in 
a few months the beaten Due de Crillon must communicate 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris to those victorious and il]- 
requited gunners. Another second battalion existed from 
1804 to 1815; its history merges in that of the regiment 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. But the first battalion 
has its individual record of services. It shared with the 
Sutherland Highlanders in General Baird’s successful ex. 
pedition to the Cape, when the Blue Mountain proved no 
Majuba Hill. It made a descent upon Buenos Ayres, 
which began well and ended in an unavoidable surrender : 
there are some curious details of the treatment of officers 
on parole by the Spanish Americans. It had opportunities 
of usefulness if not of display in the Crimea. It served 
in the Central Indian campaign under Sir Hugh Rose in 
the troublesome Umbeyla business, and again in Egypt in 
1882. And there its separate history ends. 

Returning to,the general history of the Highland Light 
Infantry, it appears that honours were very fairly divided, 
both in India and in the Peninsula. In India the Seventy- 
First was first in the field when the Mysore wars were 
raging ; but the Seventy-Fourth, as we have seen, made up 
for that in the Mahratta war. Hyder Ali, indeed, and his 
formidable son Tippoo Saib had more reason to remember 
the Seventy-First. They began like the Black Watch witha 
reverse at Perambaucum, an early and less disastrous Mai- 
wand. Colonel Fletcher—with whom was Captain Baird of 
the Seventy-First—commanding a detachment of one thou- 
sand men and ten guns, was surprised and overwhelmed 
by Hyder Ali, who had penetrated through the Ghauts 
into the Carnatic. The whites showed such valour, how- 
ever, that the enemy was ready to despair, when the British 
ranks were broken by the blowing up of a tumbril loaded 
with ammunition ; Tippoo’s cavalry rushed in, and the 
Indian auxiliaries gave way. [Still the Europeans fought 
on, plying sword and bayonet when powder gave out. At 
last Colonel Baillie with two hundred men were taken 
alive. Captain Baird of the Seventy-First, left for dead 
on the ground, with two sabre cuts on his head, a ball in 
his thigh, and a pike wound in his arm, was soon among 
the captives: when Hyder Ali presently bethought him 
of loading all his prisoners with irons, Baird’s life was saved 
by one Captain Lucas, who insisted on wearing two sets 
of irons—Baird’s and his own—-in place of one, and died 
of it. A story in another vein is that Baird's mother, 
hearing a report that Hyder Ali's prisoners, her restless 
son among them, were chained together two and two, ex- 
claimed : ‘God pity the puir lad that’s chained to our 
Davie!’ This gallant detachment was promptly avenged 
by their comrades under Sir Eyre Coote at Porto Novo, 
Sholungar, and Arnee. Nineteen years after Perambau- 
cum, Seringapatam, Tippoo’s capital, fell to his late captive 
in the person of General Sir David Baird, and retribution 
was complete indeed. Both Seventy-First and Seventy- 
Fourth had experience of assaults upon old Indian castles, 
quasi impregnable. Nundydroog, perched on a gigantic 
rock, was type of these; it fell to the Seventy-First by 
assault, after the besiegers had spent fourteen days in 
dragging guns of position up the face of a precipitous place 
which commanded it. In like’manner the Seventy-lourth 
took Penagra ; and their gallant though unsuccessful as- 
sault upon Kistnaghery recalled ‘Ticonderoga. After a 
sanguinary attack upon the French post at Cuddalore it 


was written in general orders the ‘precious remains’ of 


the Seventy-First were led ‘through the most perilous 
road to glory, until exactly one-half of the officers and 
men of the battalion were either killed or wounded.’ 
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In the Peninsula the Seventy-Fourth was ever in the 
thick of the fight: witness the fields of Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onor, Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca—it was there 
the famous exclamation escaped General Pakenham’s lips: 
- Beautifully done, Seventy-Fourth ! beautiful, Seventy- 
Fourth ! ’—Vittoria, Roncesvalles, Nivelle, Orthes, Tou- 
louse. And the Seventy-First shared in most of those 
victories ; also doing distinguished service on detachment 
under General Hill at Arroyo de Molino. At this time 
there were many young soldiers in the ranks, but how 
staunch one anecdote shall prove. During operations 
near Ciudad Rodrigo, a detachment of the Seventy-First 
was isolated and almost surrounded. After three days of 
fighting and forced marching it escaped ; then one hundred 
and twenty-five men were obliged to fall out, and were left 
in a village across the Wa: eighty of them shortly died of 
fatigue! From a soldier’s journal one may learn how these 
young Highlanders felt when they first crossed swords with 
the French veterans. Thus before Fuentes d’Onor we 
read: ‘The General pointed towhere the French were lying, 
and eried : “ My lads, you have had no provisions these 
two days ; there is plenty in the hollow in front, let us 
down and divide.” ’ Upon which: ‘Thrice we waved our 
bonnets and thrice we cheered, brought our firelocks to 
the charge, and forced them back through the town.’ 
And after Vittoria: ‘ We had left seven hundred men be- 
hind: none spoke, each hung his head, mourning the loss 
of a friend and comrade.’ 

The Highland Light Infantry are conspicuously de- 
voted to two great regimental institutions, their colours 
and their pipers. The Seventy-Fourth still carry three 
standards: the third, bearing the device of the elephant, 
was granted to them after Assaye. The pipers of both 
regiments have been unusually distinguished. One made 
such gallant music at Porto Novo that Sir Eyre Coote 
shouted to him: ‘ Well done, my brave piper! you shall 
have a pair of silver pipes for this.’ The promise was not 
forgotten after the battle. In the Peninsula the Seventy- 
Fourth had a famous piper named John M‘Lauchlan, 
who played them into the breach at Badajos to the tune 
of The Campbells are Coming, till a bullet silenced his 
pipes. He was killed at Vittoria. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MANNERS. 


[' is by no means certain that the ‘unbought grace of 
life,’ if it could be bought, would take such rank among 
things of value as Burke assigned to it. But those who 
do not find that estimate too high may fortify themselves 
by an authority less impeachable than Burke: a great and 
serious poet, whose social instinct was less seldom indulged 

and much less highly developed : 
‘Oh, raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power.’ 
We want, Wordsworth thinks, not virtue only but manners 
also, The two things are by no means so often found 
together as some would have us believe. ‘To be good 
and disagreeable is, we have been told, ‘high treason 
against virtue’; but after all the copy-book is not the 
statute-book or the hands of Crown lawyers might be un- 
pleasantly full. Treason, however, of all sorts is an obso- 
lete offence ; and treason in foro conscientia is hardly a 
legal case at all, since the defendant is also the judge, and 
the plaintiff, even when he appears, can hardly get a hear- 
ing. But if we cannot get a trial we can at least get some 
admissions. Few would deny that if our pleasant vices 
scourge ourselves our unpleasant virtue scourges our neigh- 
bours. Horace does not put the matter quite so abruptly, 
but he leaves it to be distinctly understood that had Cato 
been ‘a total abstainer’ his virtue would have been less 
VOL. III. 
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human without becoming more admirable. In his days, at 
least, there was less sympathy with those who sought need- 
lessly to ‘ differ from the kindly race of men.’ The Greeks 
and Romans might have found it hard to conceive of a man’s 
manners comparing unfavourably with his morals—(a case 
less rare with us)—but they entertained no sort of doubt 
as to the value of good manners in themselves, apart from 
all other considerations. No habit natural or acquired was 
ever indifferent to them if it fostered the pleasure or the 
propriety of social intercourse ; and it is this as much as 
anything which entitles them to be called highly civilised 
nations. Style, literary or other, is a fruit of leisure, 
and it may well be that our want of leisure has damaged 
other things than our books. It is at any rate interesting 
to notice the degree of refinement which the ancients 
achieved, and to inquire whether they have still anything 
to teach us in these matters. One point in their creed 





seems fairly well established, and it scarcely commands 
the same general adherence to-day. They had no tolera- 
tion-—nothing but contempt—for that sincerity, falsely so 
called, which is rude in both senses, and would make an 
honest man synonymous with a boor. We know, for in- 
stance, that Cicero’s appreciation of the Stoics was seriously 
injured by finding them so short of urbanity and so in- 
considerate. And his ludicrous picture of the rugged 
Consul of seemingly austere and unapproachable virtue 
leaves us with avery obvious inference. Piso’s rough head 
that ‘ would have defied all the arts of the Capuan barbers ’ 
may be supposed to symbolise not unfitly the ancient and 
unadorned virtue lodged within it. Or if one turns to 
Greece, it was the same just appreciation of manners 
that made its most civilised people publicly resent that 
puritanic sourness which the Spartans were at pains to 
make their habitual expression. 

But far more important than the passing notice of 
the orator is the deliberate judgment of the philosopher. 
Without dwelling on the practical courtesy which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the Platonic Dialogues, we may 
come at once to Aristotle and his theory of manners. It 
is impossible to read his account of shame in the Ethics 
without being struck by his prompt acceptance of con- 
ventions. Wholesome conventions he would call them, 
and he would find it difficult to understand the superb 
scorn with which some moderns treat the word. Any 
possibility of feeling shame, he says, is to be avoided, 
and in this connection he permits no distinction between 
acts that are really shameful and those that society has 
agreed to call so. The Oxford undergraduate who said 
such terrible things of the stupid tyranny of the majority 
because he was fined for wearing a light coat in hall 
would have had little sympathy from Aristotle. But the 
philosopher carries his theory of manners much further 
than a general assent to the decisions of society or a 
belief in their utility. So far from being disposed to say 
with ancient or modern Stoics that virtue can dispense 
with good manners, his position is rather that they are a 
necessity and not a luxury to the virtuous man: in other 
words, that he is less virtuous without them. If the good 
are with him men of earnest virtue—o7vovdaio.—they are 
also evetxeis—courteously equitable and reasonable ; the 
last quality seems, in fact, to combine manners and virtue 
exactly as Wordsworth combines them, and to include a 
proper respect for all the accepted rules of courtesy. But 
there is yet other and stronger evidence of this view. 
In Aristotle’s list of vices he specifies many things which 
we should class rather with manners than with morals. 
Vulgar display, surliness, buffoonery, and many other 
offences against good taste have all a place there ; and 
what makes this even more remarkable is that current 
opinion and not any ideal standard forms the material of 
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discussion : ‘ for they praise it, for they blame it,’ is the 
justification in each case for labelling any particular habit 
a vice or a virtue. When we find a nation possessed of a 
large vocabulary of taste and using it freely, we have 
some right to infer a high standard of manners. The 
historian, too, bears out the philosopher. In Herodotus 
there are not a few crucial examples; and we may cite 
the forbearance of Cleisthenes towards his troublesome 
guest, and the calm and decorous answer of the deposed 


Demaratus to his insulting rival—two instances out of 


many——as showing that the Greeks could practise what 


they preached. 


Of course there is much to qualify our admiration of 


ancient manners ; and a hostile critic will at once suggest 
the position of women, and the acquiescence of no less a 
person than Pericles in their being practically excluded 
from Athenian society. Such society will inevitably be- 
come less humane, and this loss of humanity must be 
admitted, though the delicate picture of domestic life in 
Xenophon’s Economics must in common fairness be set 
against the harsh indifference of Pericles. Humanity is, 
however, a larger subject than the one before us, and 
in what follows we have suffered the hostile critic to force 
upon us a discussion not strictly relevant ; though even 
for present purposes we are bound to notice that indif- 
ference to woman’s society involves a loss of refinement. 
And the wonder is that Athens should have wantonly 
thrown away such influences and yet retained so high a 
standard of courtesy. 

The position of Roman women, on the other hand, gives 
little or no handle to the adversary. The mothers of 
Coriolanus and the Gracchi and the wife of Licinius are as 
great personages as the political ladies of Lord Beacons- 
field’s novels. Cato the Censor, Plutarch tells us, behaved 
with perfect respect to his shrew of a wife, and never 
thought of ‘taming’ her; and he adds that he (Cato) 
‘admired nothing so much in Socrates as the way he 
endured his ill-tempered wife and his blockheaded chil- 
dren.’ It should be remembered, however, that Socrates 
was not so much at home that he need have taken his 
domestic trials very seriously. When we reach the 
Augustan age we come to something more directly re- 
levant to the subject of manners proper. There the 
pleasure no less than the dignity conferred by women’s 
society is constantly spoken of. Whether it is Horace 
talking of the charm of Lalage’s conversation, or Ovid 
prescribing the etiquette of the Pompeian Gardens or 
the chess-table, we are left in no doubt as to the impor- 
tance of ladies or the influence they might exercise on 
the code of society. But here, again, that we may be 
quite honest, there is one painful qualification: Horace 
and even Seneca will say things of and to women which 
make us positively shudder. It is worth while, however, 
to remember that even in the century of Burke Sir 
Robert Walpole’s conversation would probably have given 
us the same sensations. Livy gives us one perfect de- 
scription of a Roman gentleman which might serve as a 
standard for any age: ‘His speech, he says, ‘never 
encroached on the liberty of others, or forgot his own 
dignity.’ 

The Romans, however, had never elaborated the art of 
manners as the Greeks had until they directly imitated 
them, nor did they subtly distinguish so many points of 
taste ; but there was one Roman quality of the first im- 
portance to public men—and never more so than at pre- 
sent—in which they must, we think, have surpassed their 
more versatile rivals: gravitas, or the decorum of great 
occasions. From the window of a railway carriage, or on 


a post-card, our statesmen may indeed ‘snatch a grace 
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beyond the reach of art’; but Roman dignity was a thing 
to which ‘time had been called’ and which ‘ time there- 
fore has ratified.’ 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 
yy Nos blow, rain falls, mud gathers, fogs brood 


hideous, snow fleets by, and slush follows and 
lingers ; while the sun is fitful and prudish as a spoiled 
beauty or a favourite tenor. It is really not worth while 
arranging for anything better; so Queen Fashion lingers 
afar, and there is an interregnum of dowdiness. These 
are the days when anything is worn and nothing is fashion- 
able. At Prayer-Book Parade on one and the same day 
one woman will show in furs and velvet and yet look cold. 
and another's cheeks will bloom ruddy beneath the flim- 
siest of flower-bonnets—a handful of variegated pansies 
perched on a twist of red heliotrope, or a bunch of wall. 
flowers glowing on a rim of red-brown velvet. Still there 
are one or two points on which her belated Majesty is in- 
exorable. Skirts, she insists, must still be of the scantest, 
and if trimming you will have, it must be no more than 
some few bars of well-gradated velvet. Even that fur band 
favoured earlier in the winter is frowned away as a slur 
upon style. Sleeves, too, must be of velvet in a shade to 
tone or to contrast with the dress; and if the wearer 
would stand high in favour these must be modelled from 
the homely leg of mutton, and must grip the arm beneath 
the elbow and above it riot in width and height. Nor is 
this masterpiece designed with a view to concealment ; 
and the wearer who knows the clinging nature of velvet 
is grateful for the decree that if a high-collared victorine, 


spoil of a Persian lamb, will not suffice, a little round 


jacket matching the dress, innocent of sleeves and with 


the merest suspicion of fur border, both must and will. If 
these together do not avail, then are you left to your fate 
amid a bewildering galaxy of mantles. But Her Majesty, 
and with her the unsophisticated country cousin, will smile 
on her who braves the bitter blast and the fierce light 
that beats upon a private view in Spanish bolero or matador 
jacket, which shows these sleeves to perfection: such an 
one as is flaunted to such pleasing and whimistical purpose 
by the Casilda of The Gondoliers—perhaps because its very 
brevity is in keeping with the fortunes of her father, the 
Duke of Plaza Toro. 

But if you feel aggrieved by the strict dictates regarding 
skirts and jackets, your liberty in the matter of head-gear 
is complete enough to be almost licence. There is a field 
where fancy may run mad. You may range at will from the 
tiniest of toques or the bonnet with the mere apology for a 
crown (or rather half-crown) worn by the bride’s mother 
at a recent ‘ high-toned’ (as M. W. de H. would say) wed- 
ding to the bravest of beavers, a Rembrandt or a Rubens 
plumed to fancy and builded in black and in cream. Now, 
too, the Carnival is over, and much motley remains to tell 
that it has been. Given the Empire cue and a glimpse 
into some old picture-book, and there you are with the 
gown of gowns, alike enchanting to the bread-and-butter 
miss with no potentialities at all and to the broadest-blown 
of matron actualities. Were it not so easy to learn ‘ how 
not to be original,’ one might point a moral from the nuin- 
ber of Empire gowns observed of late at costume-balls. 
Does the era of picturesque dressing begin and end with 
the Empire? and is Bunthorne right in his assertion that 
‘Art stopped short in the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine’? It looks like it. But woman is nothing if 
not gregarious, imitative, unoriginal. 

And Individuality —or is it courage ?— has not completely 
disappeared from our midst, or how could there have got 
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‘nto being and the Park that bonnet in which a hybrid 
ornament of jet and plumage upreared itself from behind 
even as the crest on him from whom those plumes were 
ctolen? As for the ostrich, he vies with the Persian lamb 
asa fons et origo of boas. Like the poor, the Private View, 
the Wedding and Prayer-Book Parade are always with us ; 
but it is at none of these but in the lamp-lit boudoir 
and at the glowing hour of tea that you note the master- 
mind of the artist in dress. Happy the eye that has 
leave to linger on a hostess clad in the latest compromise 
between afternoon and evening wear, an achievement in 
expediency that will serve as well at dinner as at play. 
Such an one for the brunette might be realised by a 
simply made high-necked, long-sleeved gown of heavy 
buttercup silk cut with a short train. Let this be softly 
veiled in black net with a very large spot—coming from 
the shoulders and mingling with the drapery, and un- 
girdled save at the back where a half-circlet keeps it in 
place. One might tell, too, of a more complicated com- 
promise between ‘sunset and evening star,’ the trans- 
formation being effected by means of a deep berthe of 
lace or net which, by drawing a ribbon inserted at the 
edge, the wearer wanting a tea-gown can draw up high 
round the neck. But of this effort of genius the less said 
the better. 


THE LOTMAN. 
II. 

PALAIL, though a word of French origin, was the name 

by which the thresher’s tool was most generally 
known, There was no absolute want of a native name; 
but probably ‘the swingin’-tree, though well descriptive 
of the thing it named, was confined to the west country. 
The instrument consisted of three parts: the handle or 
staff, the ‘souple, and the ‘ couplins.’ The last-mentioned 
were thongs of eel-skin or leather, by which the souple was 
loosely fastened to the staff. Eel-skin, as being tougher and 
more lasting than leather, was preferred. It was in its way 
a special industry in some rural districts to catch and skin 
those eels that were destined to flourish in a barn. There 
was a decided prejudice against them as food : Jews could 
not have held them in greater abomination. The souple, 
like the handle, was round, made like it of ash or elm, but 
thicker. It was swung over the head and delivered in 
such a manner that the whole length of the souple fell 
prone at once on the prostrate sheaf. A novice who had 
courage to venture a full swing as likely as not brought 
the whole barn about his ears, or—which was the same 
thing—landed himself a swinging blow on the chops. 
Yes: it was one of the fine arts to handle the flail as it 
deserved, and the art could not be painlessly learned in 
a day. 

The lotman threshed the whole length of the sheaf, but 
especially, of course, the ‘ crop’ or the ‘ heads,’ as the ears 
were commonly called. It was not only that some ears 
were in the body of the sheaf, but the corn-stalks made 
better fodder for being bruised and broken. The thresh- 
ing was done in the barn between the fore and back doors, 
which were both kept open, at least the upper halves, to 
admit light. The lower halves were closed in stormy 
weather, The threshers were stripped to the shirt, but 
were of course out of the draught and quite within the 
barn. They worked opposite each other on the same 
stuff when they worked in pairs. The flails fell alter- 
nately with steady thump on the grain lying in the cross- 
lights between the two doors. When sufficiently beaten 


on one side, the sheaf of course was turned. The barn floor 
was commonly of clay, but in most instances that part of 


it on which the corn was threshed was laid with wood. 
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Another way of separating seeds from stalk than by 
threshing was by whipping. By this process handfuls of 
the sheaves were smartly struck upon a large cross-tree or 
beam fixed in the barn, and in such a way that only the 
ears were shaken. The stalks remained unbroken, and 
were serviceable for thatching. 

Threshing-mills began to come into general use pretty 
early in the century. There was opposition to them at 
first, just as a century previously there had been opposi- 
tion to fanners. (Mause Headrigg’s objection to them 
may be in the reader’s memory.) But when their superi- 
ority to the flail as a money-saving agency was established 
their introduction became general and rapid. An old 
farmer of our acquaintance ventured £24 for a ‘second- 
hand’ mill, and declared he saved the cost of it the first 
year. As late as 1832-33 the flail was still thumping with 
its first vigour on upland farms on the Ochils. Even yet 
in some crofter’s barn the old-world implement fitfully 
smites the corn. Our eyes saw it last wielded—not many 
years ago—by an old man on his knees. It is now almost 
entirely confined to the beating of carpets and the care of 
antiquarian collections. 

In Andrew Meikle’s invention the loosened sheaf is 
operated upon by the beaters of a revolving drum. The 
difference between the flail and his threshing-mill is the 
difference between the oar and the steam paddle-wheel. 
Meikle’s machine was invented in 1787 ; by the year 1850 
most farms, even in outlying regions, had a Meikle mill at 
one end of the barn. The motive power was at first that 
of horses. They turned the vertical shaft in a round red- 
tiled shed in the rear of the barn. These conical sheds 
are still conspicuous on many farm towns. But they have 
mostly fallen into decay through disuse: the idle and 
rotting beams which they protected may be dimly seen 
through the openings in the low walls ; a nearer inspec- 
tion reveals a tapestry of mould and ‘ mouse-webs’ filling 
the angles, and extending along the beams to which, in 
old-world days of this century, Bob and Dick and Demsel 
were voked. The endless recurrence of their white and 
brown and black hides in the shed opening, as they pur- 
sued their monotonous round to the hushing hum within 
the barn, is no longer one of the sleepy emblems of rural 
life. The principle of Meikle’s mill is still employed in 
the travelling mills which, drawn and worked by steam- 
engines, now perambulate the country from stackyard to 
stackyard, and supersede in their turn the mill in the 
barn-end and the sorely-tried energies of Bob and Demsel 
and Dick. Hueu Harisurton. 


A STUDY IN SCENERY. 
“FENRY VIII. called Lincolnshire ‘one of the most 


brute and beastly (counties) in the whole realm,’ 
and it was an abhorrence to Sir Walter; yet it has pro- 





duced the poet of the century: a poet whose love of 


Nature is as profound and passionate as Wordsworth’s, and 
his knowledge as full and as exact as that of Richard 
Jefferies. The Laureate has the great gift of imagination, 
and can with a single epithet ravish you away with him to 
lonely mere or windy wold or bleak and barren beach ; his 
minute and accurate observation of detail is such as amazes 


and delights the expert in Nature. Is this in spite of 


Lincolnshire, or because of it ? That is the question upper- 
most in the mind of him that would to Somersby. For 
there did Alfred Tennyson abide till he was twenty- 
five—that is, during the period of unconscious assimi- 
lation—and there he took on his least effaceable impres- 
sions ; and although he has properly rebuked an attempt 
to identify his persons and his places, it is legitimate, | 
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take it, to note how places and persons abound in the 
Lincolnshire idea. It is stupid to argue for Langham 
against Old Somercotes or for Old Somercotes against 
Langham as the original Locksley Hall; but the sandy 
beach and the ocean ridges, the curlews and the moorland, 
stamp the poem with the county seal. When he sang the 
song of the brook he was not celebrating the clear and 
rapid runlet which glances by Tetford with a ripple like a 
smile half-dimpling into laughter ; but the summer setting 
of his immortal burden—the fairy forelands, the sailing 
blossoms, the fresh wet ferns—belongs to a flat country. 
What north-country poet who knows a burn as one day a 
dribble of water between pool and pool in a waste of stone 
and boulder and the next a swollen and turbulent river 
could have informed his picture with the sunny tranquillity 
of Tennyson’s? Looking up from the bridge across the 
beck at Tetford to the low hills where it rises, and so 
down to the flat meadows by which it tinkles away, you 
realise that the boy had never a Tweed to rave past him 
over its bed of gravel and sing him full of the furious 
had no Eildon, nor Lomond nor 
any Lachin-y-Gair. No sea-cliff revealed to him the 
beauty of grandeur. There was no great architecture 





romance of the Borders 


nearer than Lincoln Cathedral, and that was near thirty 
miles away. Worse than all, the country is not rich in 
tradition, nor in ballad, nor in legend ; it counts in its 
inheritance few or none of those ‘old, unhappy, far-off 
things’ which are the staple of a certain type of poetry : 
to be exact, indeed, it is the most prosaic shire in Eng- 
land, and its people are the most prosaic among English- 
men. 

And yet a single view of Somersby Rectory is a more 
illuminative and suggestive commentary on Lord Tenny- 
son’s verse than you shall find in all those continents of 
criticism of which I wrote last week. You might build the 
house and its surroundings out of the poems. And in that 
thought you forget the rest: the rusticity of the village, 
even those old-world gatherings—the gentle mother, the 
learned father, and the throng of gifted brothers and 
sisters on the dainty lawn; for here is exactly the soil 
adapted to Tennyson’s genius. One cannot think of 
heredity in connection with it: the poems are as natural 
to the environment as the wild snowdrops which make 
a white carpet in the neighbour wood, or the whistling 
blackbirds in the garden, or the mile-long stream of rooks 
making ‘ the winged air darked with plumes’ as they travel 
over rectory and lawn in the February dusk. The place 
could have bred no other poet than Tennyson; and had 
he been born elsewhere, here would have been his Eden 
of dreams. None the less is that true because there is a 
suggestion of Auburn: a trace of ‘ Time’s effacing finger’ 
that is full of sadness. Only the Rectory—with its gar- 
goyled medizval dining-room (added by Dr. Tennyson), 
its long white walls agleam against the dark evergreens 
and the lawn grass just touched with the brilliance of spring 
—looks cheerful; for the rest, it was not needed to write 
‘Time Passeth’ on the sun-dial in the churchyard hard 
by, for that legend is heavily engraven on the grey old Hall 
within a stone’s-throw of the Rectory, on the church itself, 
and more than all upon the village, which has shrunk into 
a dozen houses. In Dr. Tennyson's time the element of 
desolation was the gift of Nature, for the Wold was un- 
ploughed and the Marsh undrained. Now Thurnaby Waste 
—with every other, as far as you can see—is stubbed and 
fruitful ; but here, as in all rural districts, the exodus of 
the country folk is depleting and shrinking thorpe and 
hamlet; and though the smoke rises from as many 
halls and granges as before, and the famous village 
spires are numerous as ever, the crowd of empty cottages 
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touches the whole pleasant district with an effect of failure 
and decay. 

It is from Somersby top that you get the widest view 
over the county where the boy Tennyson must have bird. 
nested in the wood, and chased the rabbits in the field, and 
fished for minnows in the beck. You naturally look first 
for the sea, upon whose sounding shore (you are told) the 
lad would sometimes be run down, hatless and ecstatic. 
ere he knew that he had crossed the bounds of home. 
But that is obviously a myth: sturdy and strong as he 
was, he would have broken his day-dream long before 
he got within earshot of the Wash. His knowledve 
of the sea is better explained by the Doctor’s habit of 4 
yearly holiday at Mablethorpe, a beautiful little watering 
place about a mile and a half north of Sutton-on-Sea, 
There they still show you the cottage—with its elon- 
gated shape and its white walls it might well have been 
chosen for its likeness to the Rectory—close to the dune, 
which you have but to mount to command the beach 
about which young Tennyson wandered. Were it not for 
the sea-bank on which you stand, the high tides would 
overflow the meadow flats behind. What the poet meant by 
‘sandy tracts’ and ‘ hollow ocean ridges’ is plain enough, 
now that as far as the eye can see the flat coast slopes so 
gently to the sea that the ebb seems wholly to have for- 
saken the land, while the ground laid bare is so hard and 
firm that you may drive a gig across it as easily as along 
the king's highway. Hither it was that Charles and 
Alfred drove in triumph on the publication of the Poems 
by Two Brothers. 

From the top of the Wold you may strain your eyes for 
a glimpse of Lincoln Spire or Boston Stump ; but it is 
better to remark the fertility which made Cobbett aver 
that ‘ here in Lincolnshire are more good things than man 
could have had the conscience to ask of God.’ In the 
prettily broken land round Somersby every quiet farm 
shows a wealth of fat wethers and marketable beeves. 
Ask any grumbling descendant of the Northern Farmer, 
and he will confess that the ‘ raiived an’ rembled’ bog and 
waste turn into splendid soil. It is a land of plenty, yet 
has it enough of wildness to enchant the amateur of 
Nature. Of an Earl of Yarborough it is recorded that 
between 1787 and 1823 he planted 12,552,700 trees on his 
estate ; and you can conceive what a prodigality of wild life 
that means, even though the drainage of the fens has de- 
populated them of grey goose and cormorant and bittern 
and grebe. But the creatures that flit in and out of 
the poems, curlew and lark and throstle, the robin and 
‘the many-wintered crow, are singing and calling as 
they called and sang seventy years ago. Many a fen-plant 
is gone ; but the sweet cuckoo-flower and the wild marsh 
marigold are as everlasting as ‘the oat-grass and the 
sword-grass and the bulrush on the pool.’ To talk of 
them is to take the lead of summer ; but if the legend be 
true which tells that the name of the town once was 
Summer-town, it would help to show that in this place 
more than we have found it hard work realising any other 
season. Whether owing to the build of the encircling 
hills or the shelter of the ‘immemorial elms,’ our poet's 
birthplace is a spot on which the sunshine might de- 
light to linger. Even in January the meadow stretching 
from the other side of the highway is fresh and green; 
the trees, though brown and bare, are tall and uncontorted 
by the blast ; the birds are babbling as blithely as if the 
great hawthorns were white with May; and at last you under- 
stand why it is so often summer with the poet of tilth and 
orchard and meadow, the singer of the dimpled brook and 
the garden of roses and lilies ‘ fair as a lawn,’ the Laureate 
of the happy valley. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
I.—DANNY DEEVER. 


my HAT are the bugles blowin’ for?’ said Files-on- 
Parade. 
‘To turn you out, to turn you out, the Colour-Sergeant 
said. 
‘What makes you look so white, so white ?’ said Files-on- 
Parade. 
‘]’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch, the Colour-Ser- 
geant said. 
For they ‘re hangin’ Danny Deever, you can ‘ear 
the Dead March play, 
The regiment’s in ‘ollow square—they ‘re hangin’ 
him to-day ; 
They ‘ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his 
stripes away, 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the 


mornin’. 


‘What makes the rear-rank breathe so ‘ard?’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 
‘It’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold, the Colour-Sergeant 
said. 
‘What makes that front-rank man fall down?’ says Files- 
on-Parade. 
‘A touch of sun, a touch of sun,’ the Colour-Sergeant 
said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are 
marchin’ of ‘im round, 
They ‘ave ‘alted Danny Deever by ‘is coffin on 
the ground ; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ‘arf a minute for a sneakin’, 
shootin’ hound— 
QO they're hangin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’ ! 


‘’Is cot was right-’and cot to mine, said Files-on-Parade. 
‘"E’s sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,’ the Colour-Sergeant 
said. 
‘I’ve drunk ‘is beer a score o’ times,’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘’E’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone, the Colour-Sergeant 
said, 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, you must mark 
‘im to ‘is place, 
For ‘e shot a comrade sleepin’-—you must look 
‘im in the face ; 
Nine ‘undred of ‘is county an’ the regiment’s dis- 
grace, 
While theyre hangin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’. 


‘What’s that so black agin the sun?’ said Files-on- 
Parade. 
‘It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the Colour-Sergeant 
said, 
‘What’s that that whimpers over'ead ?’ said Files-on- 
Parade. 
‘It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,’ the Colour-Ser- 
geant said. 
For they ’re done with Danny Deever, you can 
‘ear the quickstep play, 
The regiment ’s in column, an’ they ‘re marchin’ 
us away ; 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ they ‘ll 
want their beer to-day, 
After hang in’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


Rupyarp Kiup.ina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CASUISTRY OF GOLF. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.| 


St Andrews, Feb. 15. 

SIR,—I appeal to your courtesy to settle a dispute on the 
casuistry of golf. On Friday | was engaged in a foursome. My 
opponent was a learned German friend, Dr. Mumphius, and he 
was aided by a celebrated player, while another was engaged 
on my side. At the Burn hole, home, we were one up and one 
to play. You are acquainted with the difficulties of the teed 
shot across the Burn. Overcome by a sense of them, I 
missed the globe! My partner, a fine driver, would now 
have the shot from the tee, and it was any odds that Mum- 
phius would go into the Burn. But, with a fiendish grin and 
a subtlety which I had never suspected, Mumphius de- 
liberately waved his club about two feet over his ball and 
missed the globe on purpose. Asa consequence we were de- 
feated and lost the hole. Now was this, I don't say gentle- 
manly or sportsmanlike, but was it fair? J say that a shot is 
not a shot if the player means to miss. Mumphius declares 
that the law of the game cannot touch the question of ‘the 
direction of the intention.’ He freferredto leave the shot to 
his partner, and says that he only ‘gave a miss in balk.’ But 
at billiards it is not your own ball you miss ; besides, it is a false 
analogy: golf is not billiards. I also wish to know if Mum- 
phius can claim the hole when I kill my dog with a cleek shot. 
Mumphius says my dog is ‘a member of my party,’ and I lose 
the hole because | hit him. I call ita ‘rub in the green.’ 
Mumphius has written to Zhe Academy and to Kuhn's Zezt- 
schrift stating his theory of the matter. But 1 prefer to have 
your unbiassed opinion as a Scots sportsman to that of all the 
savants in Christendom.—I an, etc., THE PEDANT. 


P.S.—Mumphius has been making experiments in Soma and 
soda-water, and is now singing the Sama Veda at the top of 
his voice. There can be no doubt that Soma is really an in- 
toxicant. 


REVIEWS. 
SCRAPS A LA MODE. 


Leaves of a Life : being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, 
QO.C. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 

The gossip of popular living personages forms an increasing 
part of current literature. A book of this sort seems now the 
‘safest’ thing a publisher can play in his game of speculation 
for popularity and profit : safer far than the most original piece 
of fiction. Within a few years we have had the Reminiscences 
of the Bancrofts, the Life and Labours of ‘ Johnny’ Toole, and 
the Recollections of Serjeant Ballantine ; and now we hold in 
our hand some Leaves from the Life of Mr. Montagu Williams : 
wearers of the sock and wearers of the wig seem to divide popular 
favour between them. In contradiction of a respectable literary 
maxim, these books would appear to have been the easiest 
writing, as they are the easiest reading. They are written 
straight on, so to say. ‘There is in them no sign of an attempt 
at the ornaments of style ; there has been no seeking after a 
well-turned sentence or a piquant phrase. The fine art of this 
kind of thing seems as completely lost as is the art of conversa- 
tion in society. And yet these books of reminiscence, though 
they are not so clever and entertaining as the diaries, memoirs, 
and letters of other generations, are—or are likely to be—of 
considerable value to the future historian; for they are a 
microcosm of the unambitious, down-at-heel conversation and 
manner of our age. 

In this regard the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C., 
must rank high. In style and matter both they are an epitome 
of the form and body of the time, of its constant tendency to 
level up and level down to an undistinguished middle, of its 
lack of ceremonial and pageantry, alike in private and public 
life, both in speech and action. And ina sense Mr. Montagu 
Williams himself is that epitome. Come of a good Somerset- 
shire stock, which, he says, * has been steeped in law tor genera- 
tions,’ and educated at Eton, he passed into the world to try 
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with the cheeriest alacrity to earn a living in very various ways. 
Before he was four-and-twenty he had tried ushering, soldiering, 
play-acting, and marrying. While playing in Edinburgh a round 
of partshe made the acquaintance of Miss Louise Keeley (daughter 
of Mr.and Mrs. Keeley of The Adelphi), who was of the stock com- 
pany of Mr. Robert Wyndham. He was introduced to the young 
lady at rehearsal on Saturday ; by Sunday afternoon, when he 
chanced to meet her taking a walk by Arthur’s Seat, he was on 
such good terms with her that he asked her, and she consented, 
to hear him his part; and on Thursday evening, when they 
played in London Assurance (she Grace Harkaway and he 
Charles Courtly), Mrs. Wyndham declared ‘that in all her ex- 
perience she had never known Charles Courtly make love to 
Grace as naturally as I did on that occasion.’ By-and-by, 
when out of an engagement and away from Edinburgh, ‘on 
scanning the pages of 7ie /-ra, he discovered that Miss Keeley 
was playing in Dublin, and he forthwith set out for that city in 
quest at once of occupation and a wife. He conducted his 
wooing so bravely that soon after he had set foot in Ireland he 
married Miss Keeley without her (or his) parents’ knowledge. 
After a little he disclosed the fact to the offended parents- 
in-law, who were, however, good-natured creatures and readily 
forgave him. He took counsel with them, and agreed to give 
up the stage and sit down for the bar. Whilst reading law 
and earning nothing by it he wrote for the stage in collabo- 
ration with ‘Frank’ Burnand, first a farce on the subject of 
Tom Sayers and the Benicia Boy (who were then to the fore) 
and afterwards several adaptations from the French and ‘little 
pieces placed at various London theatres.’ From 1862 until 
1886 (when he had to retire from the bar on account of an 
affection of the throat*which almost cost him his life) he was, 
as all the world knows, a hard-working and most successful 
criminal lawyer. Now he has settled down to play his last 
part, we presume, of stipendiary magistrate of a police court. 
At present he is at Greenwich, but before he dies he may (it 
would not surprise us to hear that he hopes he will) sit in the 
seat of judgment at Bow Street which was once honoured by 
the occupation of Henry Fielding. 

Thus, clever but without an overpowering bias, essaying 
several ré/es with equal cheerfulness, faculty, and relish—but 
all less from an abounding sense of life than from the neces- 
sity of making a living—at home in the society of the pick- 
pocket or of the actor as much as in that of the counsellor or 
the judge, Mr. Montagu Williams may be fairly taken to repre- 
sent the spirit and resolution of the time: its nervous versa- 
tility, its earnest desire to get on, its familiarity, its obliteration 
of distinctions of caste, and its jaunty and self-confident pro- 
gress towards the democratic ideal of equality and fraternity. 
Yet there is another side to the value of these volumes, the 
personal ; and that, it must be said, is small—less than would 
be expected. But the chief cause is inherent in the character 
of the work. Whena man sits down to write reminiscences 
for immediate and open publication, while he has still pre- 
sumably many years left in which to go up and down among 
men and women, he must be discreet in what he writes: he 
must not write freely either about himself or others ; he must 
set down nothing that could be called a revelation ; he must 
show nothing from the depths, but only neatly skim the surface. 
And Mr. Montagu Williams has skimmed very neatly. His 
gossip, completely superficial though it is, is adroit and enter- 
taining. Of the summaries of the most notable of the causes 
célébres in which he has been engaged, and which occupy so 
very large a space, it would suffice to say that they are only 
more lively and succinct reports than those of 7he Annual 
Register were it not that they are interspersed with lively 
personal touches, of the appearance and demeanour of the 
prisoner, perhaps, or of his own mode of moving the jury. The 
freshest and liveliest parts of the book are those in which he 
describes his life at Eton--(‘O sit preteritos vreferat mihi 
Fupiter annos /’ he feelingly exclaims regarding it)—and his 
adventures as a subaltern, and certain passages in which 
he tells anecdotes concerning that prince of roysterers, the 
excellent and eccentric Serjeant Ballantine. These parts 
(and much else) are brisk and entertaining ; but when all 
is done and the book is closed, and you inquire of yourself 
as you contemplate the gilded lettering of the back—ZLeaves 
of a Life—of what life you have learned ‘aught that is worth 
the knowing,’ you are fain to say that, as regards knowledge 
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of either the reminiscencer himself or any one of the men 
or women he happens to mention, you have—to use Charles 
Lamb’s apt phrase—been eating ‘ chopped hay with a spoon? 
Gossip, gossip—yes, agreeable and amusing ‘fax and Polite 
annygoats’ innumerable ; but of touches that can properly be 
called of the life of a man—scarce one. As we have said 
however, this is mainly the result of the character and date of 
the book ; for there is evidence that had Mr. Montagu Williams 
put together Leaves of a Life for his own eye alone, with a 
chance of publication years hence when he had gone where no 
sound of clamour and evil-speaking can penetrate, he would 
have set down things of a deeper significance. Even as it js 
we have hints of his personality—a genial man with a good 
word for every one except the most obvious rascal and sneak ; 
of shrewd observation, yet letting his judgment be prejudiced by 
his good-nature ; with a full sense of life in an age when that 
sense is rare, yet with the modern perception that his life must 
be made to pay. His chequered and cheery career inevitably 
makes you think of a lawyer and police magistrate of another 
century, who also wrote adaptations from the French and 
‘little pieces for the London theatres,’ but who, moreover, wrote 
Tom Fones and Amelia. Henry Fielding was also a man about 
town and a vivewr, but with how much freer and larger a 
feeling of life in all its issues, even only in so far as he was a 
man of histime! But Henry Fielding flourished in the eight- 
eenth century, and Mr. Montagu Williams exists in the fading 
end of the nineteenth. 


FICTION, 


It has frequently been recorded of George Washington that 
he could not tell a lie; but there is a young gentleman in Miss 
Gerard’s Lady Baby (Edinburgh : Blackwood) who goes one 
better than the inventor of the Fourth of July. Lord Germaine 
not only can’t tell a lie himself but jilts a young lady who 
does ; though, as she argues pathetically, it is such a little one! 
Lord Germaine is evidently a lady’s hero, but he is not the hero 
of the book. More, the real heroine of Lady Baby is the villain 
of the plot, and the nominal hero is an ass. In spite, however, 
of all these paradoxes Lady Baby is one of the best books of 
the season. It is brightly written, it is full of movement and 
effect, and it has a flavour of true savotr-faire and savotr-vivre, 
a capacity for what the learned gent who does art for Zhe 
Atheneum—(‘ Golly, what a paper !’)—would call local ‘ colora- 
tion,’ which make it uncommonly pleasant reading. Maud 
Epperton, the wicked heroine—she has occasional attacks of 
virtue, she winces, relents, and refrains, she even confesses, she 
ultimately marries a millionaire tallow-chandler—is a charming 
creation. She is thoroughly human, and one loves her, one is 
sorry for her, but one never despises her. She sometimes for- 
feits our sympathy, more often our respect ; but the lot of a 
penniless piece of loveliness whose only chance in life is mar- 
riage is not such as entitles even the most British-matronly of 

sritish matrons to cast a stone. May she be happy with her 
tallow-chandler ! 

To conclude from its title that 7he World and the Cloister 
(London : Chapman and Hall) is a semi-religious novel were 
easy enough ; but in fact it is that and something more. It is 
a novel with a purpose, and that purpose is to bring all eccle- 
siastical institutions to obloquy and shame. The Church of 
Rome is attacked, the Church of England is contemned, and a 
vague theism, which may be as satisfying to the author as it is 
to his impossible heroine, is set up as the ideal persuasion of 
the good and wise. The book is dull, but the writer—Mr. 
Oswald John Simon—has talent. He is evidently unpractised, 
but if he will learn from this failure that novels have to do 
with men and women (about whom he has much to learn) 
and not with creeds and churches (about which he has much 
to forget) he may write the novel of the season some day. 
The ‘ Most Dreadful Mother-in-law in England’ would have 
been a better title. That phrase is applied by one of the 
characters to his wife’s mother, who is lying dead upstairs. 
It is not pious nor is it appropriate, but there is every reason 
to believe it justified. Had the lady in question been less 
shadowy the supposition might have become a certainty. As 
it is, like the most of her companions she is merely a vague 
outline—a minor proposition of the thesis. 

Only a Sister: A Tale of To-Day (London: Roper), by 
Walter Adam Wallace, is one of the longest novels in one 
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yolume that it has ever been our lot to peruse. The hero isa 
rson rejoicing in great size, exceptional strength and athletic 


pe ; ts aE a ‘P E 
powers, a medical degree, some Socialistic opinions, an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of modern languages, and the amazing 


name of Daccarp Aikone. Eventually he turns out to be an 
earl, is made a duke, and—as far as can be gathered from the 
confusion incident to all parts of the book but particularly the 
end—becomes a Conservative. Then there is a heroine, called 
Rosemary until and for some time after she becomes the 
mistress of a previous duke, and Rosie after many trials have 
purified her character. Also there is a villain called Captain 
Tatterton. Rosemary, being about to present herself with an 
illegitimate son of the first duke, was married by her cousin, 
a parson with heart disease, on the terms of being ‘only a 
sister’? to him, though he loved her dearly. Of course before 
long the terms were altered. Daccarp, having been in love 
with Rosemary, consoled himself by marrying a dowdy young 
woman whom Tatterton, the monster of wickedness, was 
always trying to abduct. Eventually Tatterton with one shot 
from a revolver slew the dowdy young woman and caused 
Rosie’s husband, who happened to be talking to her at the 
time, to die of heart disease on the spot. So Daccarp married 
Rosie, and they turned into more dukes, marchionesses in their 
own rights, earls, and so forth, than it is worth while trying to 
remember. These are the bones of the story, anda very stupid 
story it is, and very long and trying to the patience, and alto- 
gether the sort of thing that would have no business to exist ina 
properly conducted universe. Through the Crowd (Roper), by 
Hubert Simmons, is not so very much better. There is perhaps 
no scene in it so wildly comic as one where Earl Daccarp was 
knocked down by a ram which charged him from behind while 
he was proposing to the lady of his heart. The commonplace 
proceedings of a colony of bagmen, publicans, station-masters, 
small brewers, and smaller ‘ country gentlemen,’ living at home 
at ease in villa residences on £500 a year, are mixed up most 
unskilfully—that is to say, in dollops—with a most ordinary 
romance about the daughter of one of them, who was ‘left a 
helpless orphan’ and nobody’s ward, had some tame adven- 
tures, got married twice, and became proprietress of an estate 
The lady’s first husband was drowned in a scuffle 
It was only manslaughter, but the villain was 
Perhaps this was partly because he 
was defended by a solicitor. It is just mentioned that the 
judge happened to be his (the villain’s) illegitimate father ; 
but though the prisoner's mother stated the fact in court, his 
Lordship very sensibly took no notice. The author seems to 
in coal, and to have decided 


in Kent. 
with the villain. 
convicted and hanged. 


know something of ‘travelling’ 
opinions about farming. That is all. 

The hero of Forestalled; or, The Life Ouest 
Blackett), by M. Betham Edwards, is a professor of fifty, and 


London : 


the heroine, his wife, a damsel of twenty, such being the ortho- 
dox idea of a well-assorted mathematical marriage. Of course, 
too, he talks of nothing but his discovery with his wife and 
pupil (who ultimately forestalls him) on a footing of equality, 
such being the painful condescension of mathematicians in 
romance. Specimens of the professor’s conversation are given, 
but, mainly trisyllabic as they are, the innocent reader would 
scarce suspect him of being a master mind, while the natural 
philosopher would probably feel justified in crowning hima ‘mere 
metaphysician, and so dismissing him with contempt. In fact, 
Miss Betham Edwards contrives to jumble physical and mental 
and political science and all sorts of things besides in a confusion 
that makes belief impossible. Having no notion of her hero’s 
magnificent discovery beyond the fact of its magnificence and 
an irresolute idea that it is a ‘theory of the winds and tides,’ 
she loses herself in her own vagueness and writes on without a 
particle of understanding ; and having no knowledge but only a 
superstitious awe of physical science and its aims, she is in- 
capable of painting anything more modern than an alchemist. 
Fortunately science only takes up half the book. The wife is 
turned out of doors, and then the story gets human, and 
the reader, though he neither weeps nor laughs, is sometimes 
startled into something not from interest. As a 
whole the book is a failure ; but for all that it has pleasant 
passages—one especially where the professor casts off his 
wizarding and indulges in a little romantic love-making with a 
German countess. 

As Miss Katharine Ashburne remarks of the heroes and 
heroines in A Resolute Purpose (London: Arrowsmith), 


remote 
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‘their lives stand out from the dull level of human happiness 
and human capacity,’ and it is a pity they do, for the level 
aforesaid is gay and delightful compared to the dreary 
altitudes whereon they pose and prose. Fairfax Towers- 
court’s virtues never lean to failings’ side. There is hereditary 
insanity in the family, and he resolves to live celibate. He 
never swerves (and O how you wish he did !) from the path of 
duty. Thus, when his little sister is so weak as to toy with 
the Muse: ‘Fetch me down my favourite Carlyle,’ says he, 
‘and let us read together “The Hero as Poet.”’ The Eng- 
lish of the book is worthy of an ‘advanced class’ at a ladies’ 
school, but at times the writer stoops to the folly of slang, 
and makes a young man talk to a lady about ‘lapping’ 
soup. She gets through her French phrases with no very dis- 
astrous results, but the effect of her use of ‘volklied’ as a 
German plural is appalling. Her descriptions of the charms 
of woman vie with those of Zhe Family Herald. To ‘ April 
faces’ one is more or less inured ; but there is a girl with a 
‘Greek mouth’ who makes you agree with a wise old woman 
in the story that ‘there’s many a new-fangled sin cropped up 
since Mcses wrote again them ten.’ ‘I have,’ says the author 
on her title-page, ‘in this rough work shaped out a man’; but 
Fairfax isn’t a man, he is a prig ; and the work is smooth to 
the point of being absolutely featureless. Still, dull as 4 
Resolute Purpose is, it is not so dull as Mr. Nathaniel Ogle’s 
Mariamne (London: Warne). Mr. Ogle attempts to rival 
Josephus, and fails ; at least that learned Jew was straight- 
forward, and owned up to writing history, and Mr. Ogle doesn’t. 
He calls his book an ‘historical novel,’ which means that it is 
a long-winded and clumsy history of Herod adulterated with 
a good deal of tedium and superfluousness in the shape of 
fiction. 

Although the Duchess of Exmoor in Hasmbib’s Charles 
Franklyn of the Came! Corps (London : Smith, Elder) is a very 
great personage indeed, yet she cannot sleep at nights because 
of the scandalous conduct of her daughter the Lady Jane, who 
has permitted herself to fall in love with a high-class detri- 
mental in the person of Captain Charles Franklyn. So her 
Grace puts certain machinery in motion, and her adversary is 
straightway sent to the Soudan and there attached to the Camel 
Corps. Many and strange are the adventures that befall him 
in that land of mystery and disgrace. He is taken prisoner by 
the Arabs ; he sees the Mahdi, even the Promised One, face to 
face ; he is at Omdurman when treachery joins itself to deser- 
tion, and the curtain falls on that patient, knightly figure whose 
name will be for ever our glory and our shame; he has sundry 
tender passages with a certain ‘Sister Mary’; and presently 
he makes his escape. Meantime he has been reported dead, 
and the Lady Jane is engaged to an eminently suitable young 
man. But even Lady Clara Vere de Vere sometimes has a 
heart, as the eminently suitable one found to his surprise. And 
in due time the death of Charles’s elder brother having long 
ago raised him from the ranks of the detrimentals, there is a 
pretty little wedding at Cairo, and a well-told ends. 
Whoever he may be, Hasmbib evidently knows something of 
the life and scenes he*describes so brightly. He hints, indeed, 
that he took part in the campaign ; if so, he has a marvellous 
power of using calm language when alluding to the incompe- 
tent gang on whom the stain of such blood-guiltiness remains. 

Louts Draycott (London : Chapman and Hall) is quite the 
best thing ‘Mrs. Leith Adams’ has yet produced. It has 
enough of plot to constrain the‘attention even of those who are 
as well satisfied with the wooden clatter of a puppet-show as 
with a genuine drama of human life, if only the footlights blaze 
merrily enough and the strings are pulled at the proper time. 
Yet it is the actors rather than the piece that call for com- 
mendation : Miss Candace Birt. that quaint old maid with a 
long-buried romance still shedding, like old-world lavender, 
its subtle fragrance over her whole life ; Kezia, the faithful and 
grim, the friend rather than the servant of two generations ; the 
boys, especially Dumphie, erroneously supposed to be torments 


story 


at the opening of the story, and properly recognised as brave, 
true-hearted men at its end. It is well that in the long-run 
deliverance is wrought for the upright ; for it would have been 
hard to forgive the wanton breaking her gentle heart. Still, 
when the black shadow of Draycott’s disreputable wife falls 
between him and Mazie there is abundant pathos in the patient 
working-out of her fate. And here, as in the simpler move- 
ments of the story, are traces of an artistic touch. 
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A MODERN SINBAD. 


Recollections of Travels Abroad. By A. J. DUFFIELD. 
London : Remington. 


There be men who go to the ‘Golden South Americas’ to 
spy out the land, and who return with the report that all is 
barren. The magic fleece of profit and of romance, they say, was 
shorn from the Spanish Main in the days of the conguistadores 
and of the buccaneers. To the Age of Gold in the Land of the 
Incas succeeded the Age of Silver; then came the Age of 
Guano ; and now even guano is played out. The want, there 
is some reason to believe, is as much in the spies as in the 
country. They forget before setting forth to anoint the eyes 
and lips with the ‘ balsam of Fierabras’; they do not surrender 
themselves to the spirit, or place them in the attitude of mind, 
in which alone men can meet with adventures or rehearse them 
to advantage. Such people have not fertilised their thoughts 
with draughts of Vino de Pasto, which, like old sherris-sack, on 
the testimony of Sir John Falstaff, makes the brain apprehen- 
sive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes 
which on delivery become excellent wit. Still more important 
omission, they have not familiarised their tongues with the larger 
utterances, nor steeped their imaginations in the genial and gene- 
roushumours of the elder romancists. They havenot sat at supper 
or pricked forth in search of adventure with Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, and, by keeping such good company, inherited 
along with a portion of the mantle of Cervantes the art of 
wearing it with something of the dignified grace of a caballero. 
Mr. Duffield has enjoyed and appreciated at their proper worth 
these inestimable advantages ; and the world has the benefit of 
it when he sits down to write his Recollections of Travels. The 
scenes he has witnessed and the characters he has encountered 
in his wanderings in out-of-the-way parts of the world appear 
before him; and he describes them as they rise, not with 
slavish regard for chronological order or proportion, but through 
the golden haze of distance. From Silvern Potosi he trans- 
ports us to Golden California; from Golden Ballarat he snatches 
us in the spirit to Silvern Lima, ingeniously descanting the 
while upon all the finer or grosser distinctions of moral nature 
and social habits discoverable in the gold and in the silver 
colonist. While convoying a long train of mules laden with 
precious ore through the Bolivian deserts, he will suddenly 
stop and say, ‘ Let us roam a bit’; and next instant we may 
find ourselves examining with profound interest the tattooing 
with which the ladies of the Solomon Islands enhance their 
natural charms, or sitting down, as memory or humour may 
suggest, to an excellent repast with an archbishop, an atheist, a 
cannibal king, a Venezuelan general (‘an unmitigated nigger, 
but in manners equal to the best of men’), ora delightful rogue 
who has a project for seizing the Republic of Ecuador,and whose 
villainy is almost to be pardoned on account of the capital cigars 
and fine old French brandy with which he regales his guests and 
dupes. But while Mr. Duffield knows when to be discursive, he 
also knows how to be terse. His scheme for the conquest and 
settlement of Guayaquil by British filibusters is as compen- 
dious and intelligible as that of Captain Bobadil for the con- 
quest of Europe, and is still more compact. ‘ Let a band of 
gentlemen, with gardeners, builders, blacksmiths, and carpen- 
ters, go there and do as Abraham did.’ How crammed with 
significance, also, is his brief direction for finding a Peruvian 
earthly paradise, which shall be tolerably cleanly: ‘Select a 
spot—and there are many such spots—where a Peruvian has 
never been.’ The sole occasions on which Mr. Duffield can be 
said to be other than edifying are those when he is moral ; and 
then it is only when he is addressing not his reader (whom he 
treats as he would a genial and open-minded comrade) but 
some insincere fashionable lady or atheist with whom his soul 
is out of tune. 

To know Mr. Duffield the many-counselled, the much- 
enduring, well one has only to go back to the early ‘fifties’ 
and make a specimen journey in his company: for instance, 
that described in his tenth chapter. We start from Dun- 
edin in the age of crinoline, mud, and wooden shanties ; but 
before leaving we narrowly mark the resemblance between 
the cuttings round the eyes and chin of some pretty Maori 
girls and those of old acquaintances among the belles of New 
Ireland (three months later we are ‘carefully examining the 
tattooings of young women in the market-place of Chuquisucu’), 
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and, no doubt as penance, attend the Presbyterian discourse 
of the Rev. Dr. Burns, who is heard to publicly thank God 
that, although ‘the blood of Robert Burns runs in his veins’ 
he had inherited no part of the spirit of that companion of 
the publican and sinner. Before reaching American land at 
Callao we make a long tack almost to the Antarctic Circle, 
and have to lock up the tipsy captain in his cabin and take 
command of the ship. From Cobija we joina mule-carayan 
bound for the far interior of Bolivia ; but we leave the company 
in quest of adventures, and we get lost in the thirsty and empty 
desert, but stumble into craters and upon the huts of hospitable 
Indians and finally into the hands of a couple of professional 
cut-throats. But great are the resources of civilisation ! What 
robber or murderer could resist a cheerful hail of ‘ Buenas dias 
caballeros !’ with the remark: ‘I have some delicious meat. 
pies, onions from Lisbon, garlic from Chili, cheese and ham 
from Estremadura, the finest cognac from France, and the 
choicest cigars from the Havannah. On these we will refresh 
ourselves under the first rock we come to that gives any shade,’ 
All these delicacies Mr. Duffield had brought along with him 
on his mule ; and when he spread them upon a white diaper 
napkin on the sand, what wonder that the rogues succumbed to 
temptation and sleep, and that the traveller went on his way 
rejoicing! A desert ride of seventeen days, costing three shil- 
lings of travelling expenses, brought him to a hostelry, where 
he paid eight dollars for a bottle of ‘veritable Bass, and 
thought the money well spent. At Potosi he took upon him 
the conduct of a mule-train of forty hide parcels, each parcel 
containing 2500 silver dollars; and on the way to the coast 
came across two French pirates who had come inland in 
search of prizes—‘ good-looking, fair-spoken men, well clothed, 
wearing Panama hats,’ and armed with ‘two breech-loading 
rifles, two muzzle-loading rifles of heavier metal, four horse- 
pistols, andtwo handsome revolvers.’ How this formidable 
encounter ended in good fellowship and a hot stew the reader 
shall be left to see for himself. After these samples of his 
adventures, who would refuse to follow and listen to him when 
he goes to Australia, California, and other ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
grounds, where gold, silver, and anecdote are to be picked 
up? It may be said that Mr. Duffield’s reminiscences refer 
to a time as much bygone as the age of chivalry or the Con- 
quistadores. but, as has been hinted, those who think thus 
only proclaim themselves worthy of being placed in the lower 
grade of the author's classification of mankind: the man 
of ideas, represented by the Knight of La Mancha, and the 
materialist, of whom Sancho Panza is the equally immortal 
type. Mr. Duffield’s ‘ Epistle Dedicatory’ is a masterpiece of 
a lost art, combining a whimsical Shandean candour of self- 
revelation with a quaintness of moral application worthy of the 
guide to the ‘ Interpreter’s House.’ It will be interesting to 
compare his conclusion of the whole matter with regard to the 
British colonies in the Antipodes—that there is too much re- 
ligion, especially Presbyterian religion, and too little humanity 
—with those of certain deputies recently sent thither from the 
Churches. 


FABIAN SOCIALISM. 


Socialism in England. By SIDNEY Webb, LL.B. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Fabian Essays in Socialism, ‘Edited by G. BERNARD SHAW. 
London: The Fabian Society. 

The world may not generally know that there are Socialists 
and Socialists even in England. There is the Socialist League, 
which seems to consist chiefly of Mr. William Morris and ared 
flag ; there is the Social Democratic Federation, which has 
branches in most of the large towns, and is represented to 
outsiders by such different men as Mr. Hyndman and Mr. 
Burns ; and there is the Fabian Society, which is a kind of 
annexe or off-shoot of the afore-named Federation, and which 
seems to be composed of academic and literary members. The 
two books before us are the productions of Fabians, and there 
is a moderation and a practical, cautious determination in their 
tone which show that it is not for nothing that the society has 
called itself by the name of that Fabius Cusctator who finally 
broke the power of Hannibal. Socialism in England is vit- 
tually an expansion of Mr. Sidney Webb’s historical sketch 
in the other volume, so that the /adian Essays alone need be 
considered. After a careful and conscientious perusal one is 
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compelled to admit that they are written with conspicuous 
ability and sagacity from the Socialistic point of view, and that 
they may mark a departure as notable in social politics as the 
famous Essays and Reviews were in theology : one must admit 
these things even though one condemn some of their conclu- 
sions and deem their ideal illusory. There are eight essays 
and seven essayists : ‘the essayists,’ according to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s preface, making ‘no claim to be more than communi- 
cative learners,’ for ‘there are at present no authoritative 
teachers of Socialism.’ 

The Socialism of the Fabians is not Karl Marx’s nor 
that of Ferdinand Lassalle, nor even that of the German or 
French Socialists of to-day: it is of a kind more in keeping 
with the English habit of mind ; it is eclectic, and it claims 
to be eminently practical and patient. It has so far made 
itself acquainted with the teachings of social evolution as to 
admit that under the most favourable circumstances it would 
or will, the Fabians would say) take several generations to 
pass into the complete Socialistic state. Mr, Bernard Shaw in 
his second essay admits that a few years ago the ‘economics’ 
of Socialists were ‘ insurrectionary’; but, he declares, time has 
‘sifted and sobered us,’ and Socialists are now ‘no more in- 
surrectionary in their policy than any other party.’ That is 
agreeable news, even though we are aware that Mr. William 
Morris and some others have no faith in the opinion of Mrs. 
Besant (who is a Fabian) that revolutions are only ‘transient 
riots’ which ‘ merely upset thrones and behead monarchs.’ The 
Fabians see neither fun nor gain in ‘ merely ’ upsetting thrones 
and beheading monarchs ; indeed, they have not the Republi- 
can’s hatred of either throne or monarch, nor for the matter 
of that the Communist’s or Anarchist’s hatred of aristocrats 
and capitalists; they have but a philosophic contempt for 
them as survivals of old orders of society—excellent, even 
necessary, in their time, but now effete or obsolescent. The 
Fabian, indeed, considers that the capitalist still has, and will 
continue for some time to have, his uses ; ‘that machinery will 
go on replacing hand labour ; that the joint-stock company will 
absorb the private firm, to be, in its turn, swallowed up in 
ie ring or trust’; that thus the smaller producers and dis- 
tributors will gradually, but at a constantly increasing pace, 
‘be squeezed out and reduced to the condition of employees 
of great industrial and trade corporations, managed by highly 
skilled captains of industry,in the interests of idle shareholders’ ; 
that thus the capitalist system will work itself out ‘to its last 
logical expression,’ and that period will be reached of ‘ well- 
defined confrontation of rich and poor’ upon which German 
thought has fixed as the brief pause of ‘ sociological evolution 
immediately preceding organic change.’ 

There are many men whose eyes are in their head who can 
perceive all that as clearly as the Fabians, and who can with- 
out reserve agree with Mr. Sidney Webb’s historic view that 
since the first Factory Act was passed in 1802 we have been 
more and more committed to Socialistic legislation of which the 
end is not in sight. Both they and the Fabians see clearly the 
lines that social evolution is running upon,and so far are agreed ; 
but after that there is a line of what the Fabian is fond of call- 
ing ‘cleavage’ between them ; for, while the Fabians hail those 
results as auspicious and regenerative, these others deplore 
them as destructive. The Fabian pushes forward and seeks 
to hasten similar social results, aiming at the fulfilment of 
Schaeffle’s ‘quintessence of socialism’—‘the replacement of 
private capital by collective capital: that is, by a method 
of production upon the basis of the collective property of 
the sum of all the members of the society in the instru- 

ments of production, to seek to carry on a co-operative or- 
ganisation of national work’ ; the clear-seeing man who is not 
a Socialist—(and there are many such in spite of the bray 
of Sir William Harcourt that ‘We are all Socialists now ’)— 
holds back, being of opinion with Sir Henry Maine that the 
political and social experience of the century is not encourag 
ing for progress or expansion on the same lines, and that the 
government of the State will swing back into the hands of a 
monarch or of an aristocratic oligarchy. We admit the accu- 
sation of Mr. Sidney Webb that the reason of this backward- 
ness and doubt is ‘want of faith in democracy’; it is that and 
more. It is also dislike of Socialistic ideals, and suspicion that 
those who can confidently anticipate the fulfilment of these 
ideals must be tolerably ignorant of human nature. All the 
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same, /abian /:ssays is a book to be read with attention. Some 
papers are better than others, but all are good. They are 
written with vigour and conviction, without rodomontade and 
with illuminative flashes of apt illustration and artful phrase. 
Above all, they show no tendency to distort facts to force an 
argument. 


A LIVELY PRIESTHOOD. 


A Historical Sketch of the Conflicts between Seculars and 
JSesuists in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. With a Reprint 
of Christopher Bagshaw’s ‘ True Relation of the Factions 
begun at Wisbich’ By T.G. LAw. London: Nutt. 

The disputes which troubled the relations between the 
English Romanists and the Vatican during the last years of 
Elizabeth have more historical importance than has been re- 
cognised hitherto either by Protestant or by Catholic writers. 
The former seem to know very little about them, and the latter 
naturally ignore a faction fight which was even at the time con- 
sidered discreditable tothe Church. At its commencement the 
quarrel was scarcely more than an unedifying wrangle over a 
novelty in church government, interesting to the ecclesiasti- 
cal student, and only distinguished from similar controversies 
by the unveracity of either party: a Donnybrook of persona- 
lities, a ballet of lies, and a comedy of misrepresentations. 
But the threat against the Scots succession involved in the 
arrogant and imperial designs of the Jesuits was apprehended 
when Father Parsons published a work urging the claim to 
the English crown of the Infanta of Spain, whose title he 
derived from John of Gaunt, and Cecil wisely took steps which 
led to the final triumph of the Seminary priests, thirteen of 
whom signed a declaration of allegiance to the Queen. To 
their determined loyalty James I. was more indebted for his 
peaceful accession than he might have cared to admit. For the 
‘moral’ of Mr. Law's book is that the policy by which England 
should be laid under the Pope’s heel was paralysed by the op- 
position of the Scottish party amongst the priests. His modestly 
named Historical Sketch is an ample and scholarly review of the 
dispute and its consequences, a magazine of valuable or curious 
information, forcibly because impartially set forth. Such sym- 
pathy as he has Mr. Law spends upon the Seculars; but the 
precise valuation of evidence and the dispassionate fashion of 
his exposure of facts make it merely futile for their most reso- 
lute opponents (if there be any) to charge him with suppression 
or any unfair handling of materials. The exhaustive notes, the 
neat condensed biographies, and the really practicable biblio- 
graphy make this book quite as useful a guide for independent 
study as it is a capable and lucid summing-upof the tangled argu- 
ments and the very obscure points at issue. Without some such 
authority-—-we might say without this authority—the student may 
find himself ‘in a place where two seas meet’; for the style 
of controversy usually fathered upon the Jesuits seems to have 
commended itself to their adversaries. 

Cardinal Allen, whose single purpose was to reclaim England 
from Protestantism, founded the Douai Seminary in 1568. Its 
disturbing influence was felt in the English universities ; most 
of the missionaries educated at Douai were converts from Pro- 
testantism. Their heroic and almost romantic devotion and 
their comparative success are neither doubtful nor —consider- 
ing the natural predisposition of the people to the Roman 
faith—remarkable. The growth and effectiveness of his in- 
stitution encouraged Allen to project a second at Rome. 
Clenock, the first rector, was unjust and incapable of managing 
the students, who seem to have been no less disorderly than the 
other students of the time. ‘ Murder was like to have been 
done 77 ipso col/egio’ ; and if the disturbances were not stirred 
up by the Jesuits, they were used by them to bring the English 
Mission under the Society’s control. About the same time the 
Papal policy of ‘ masterly inactivity’ was changed for one of 
futile peddling. The Bull of Excommunication and Deposi- 
tion issued in 1570 was the first in a series of measures which 
only served to exasperate the nation and to add difficulties 
to those against which the Catholic minority was struggling 
persistently and without complaint. The religious aim of the 
Mission was subordinated to political schemes by Parsons, 
the first Jesuit missionary, and ina measure by Allen, whose 
enthusiasm curdled into something short of ferocity against the 
Protestant governors, contrasting strangely with the magnani- 
mity which always prompted his private conduct. The Armada 
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issued from the incessant exertions of these men. One result 
of its failure was the recognition by many Seminary priests, and 
possibly by Allen himsélf, of loyalty to the crown as a pos- 
sible policy, and a determination to rely upon ‘the spiritual 
sword’ alone. As moderate men they saw that a Catholic 
reaction should rather spring naturally from the Catholic senti- 
ment which they hoped to replant and to foster than be im- 
pressed forcibly by the armies of a foreign sovereign. 

The number of priests in the country, which at one time 
reached three hundred, was a peril to the State. Too many 
executions roused sympathy ; those who were banished either 
returned immediately or wrote treasonable tracts abroad. There- 
fore the more intelligent and consequently dangerous prisoners 
were confined with no great strictness in Wisbeach Castle, whilst 
the others remained in the London gaols to be hanged when an 
example might be necessary. The Wisbeach priests had small 
cause for complaint : they lived well, had their chapel, heard lec- 
tures, received guests ; at no time in their hunted lives had they 
such ample opportunities for carrying out their schemes. The 
famous Garnet, at that time head of the English Jesuits, a man 
with a price on his head, was able to visit them in 1593; and 
he ‘thought himself all that while to have tasted the joyes of 
Heaven.’ It was the fault of Garnet and his friends that the 
‘joyes of ‘Heaven’ were summarily discontinued, and Wisbeach, 
which Parsons called ‘a Sion unto our country and a lantern 
to all Catholics abroad, came to resemble the House of Com- 
mons on an Irish night. 

Mr. Law has reprinted the most interesting contemporary 
account of these contentions, the 7rue Relation of Dr. Bag- 
shaw, who led the Seminary party ; but his caution is such that 
no statement is allowed to pass unsupported or, if need be, un- 
challenged ; and even inexact counter-assertions are noted, their 
value of course being judiciously discounted. Bagshaw was 
irascible, assertive, impatient of control, exacting the deference 
due both to his intellectual attainment and his friendship with 
Allen, whose anxious, restless life was at an end before the 
‘new and endless stirs’ he dreaded brought disgrace upon the 
Mission. He writes (so to speak) with a quarter-staff, sturdily 
and angrily ; his style is more robust than pleasing, but if it 
is not magnificent it is very good cudgelling. Hehas no mercy 
for his opponents, and looks for none from them. * 1 beseech 
you, brethren, in the bowels of Christ,’ Oliver Cromwell once 
said to the Covenanting Parliament, * think it possible you may 
be mistaken’; and a wise pacificator might have used such 
words to these turbulent priests. The dispute may be dated 
from the imprisonment of Father Weston, who at one time 
had the dismal distinction of being the only unhanged Jesuit 
in England. Bagshaw roundly imputes the blame to him, 
and dwells with evident malice upon his officiousness, cun- 
ning, and hypocrisy; but Mr. Law represents him more 
kindly as ‘ fanatically in earnest in saving his own soul and 

the souls of others according to the strictest Ignatian method.’ 
The lax confinement in enforced idleness naturally had ‘made 
fat the hearts’ of the younger prisoners : they ate and drank 
and rose up to play. We hear of dicings and trouncings, and 
on one occasion the magistrate of the town must interfere. A 
hobby-horse at Christmas roused ‘ holy William’ to declare 
that he would ‘no longer tolerate these and those so great 
abuses.’ With eighteen of his fellow-prisoners he formed a 
clique separate from the others, and craftily induced them to 
petition Garnet that he might be appointed their superior. Of 
the tremendous rumpus that ensued we have no space to tell. 
Its history, even to the declaration of allegiance and the peace- 
ful accession of James I., must be read in Mr. Law’s masterly, 
badly bound, most beautifully printed book. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Problems of Greater Britain. By the Right Hon. SIR 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, Bart. In Two Volumes, 
London: Macmillan. 


This is far excellence a work of actuality: it plays lightly 
with the serious annals of history, and never so much as at- 
tempts to be profound ; but like all intelligent books which con- 
cern the present and the immediate future it has the merit of 
genuine interest—the same interest which attaches to good 
journalism or to the literature of an able review. But if it has the 
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merits, it isnot on the other hand lacking in the demerits which 
ordinarily characterise the class of writing to which it belongs, 
Often wordy, often carelessly put together—even carelessly 
written—the book is not infrequently over-coloured by the 
particular political views and prejudices of the author. It has 
too, all the ‘ cocksureness’ which is supposed by your thoughtful 
politician to distinguish the effusions of callow youth, but that 
is probably no defect, if the purpose of the work is regarded, 
For the over-worked, hard-driven British elector of these days 
craves bold assertion and definite views, he has not time for 
wide discussion and deep questionings ; and if he can find any 
acknowledged authority who speaks with no uncertain sound 
and in the direction of the same stream of tendency as that 
to which his own floating opinions are subject, he is more 
than likely to put implicit faith in what such an authority tells 
him. 

Whether the author of Problems of Greater Britain can ever 
attain to this position may be a doubtful question, but it is clear 
that he aspires to it. The book is written for the English 
democracy in language that can be understood by it ; and pro- 
bably had the author been less bound by the conventions of 
literary propriety than he has been he would have called his 
book by a title more indicative of its real character and pur- 
pose, for example: Zhe English Democrats Own Handbook of 
the Management of the British Empire. As such it is really 
complete in its way. Howto hold the Russians at arm’s-length 
in Afghanistan, how to make the Indian army invincible, how 
to make the lion and the lamb lie down together at the 
Cape, how to make Her Majesty’s navy seaworthy, how to 
solve the problem of public education, how to complete the 
progress of democracy at home—the British elector can acquire 
the secret of all these little political tricks as certainly and 
completely from Zhe English Democrats Own as he can learn 
from another work (by a different author) the answer to the 
problem, How to be happy though married. Nothing strikes 
the reader more in perusing Sir Charles Dilke’s pages than the 
perfect self-reliance with which he disposes of any and every 
question. If the air of authority can confer authority, then 
assuredly Zhe English Democrat's Own is authoritative. Sir 
Charles is not less positive about the wisdom of certain demo- 
cratic political nostrums than he is about the correct military 
policy here or the true line of naval defence there. If the 
opinions of military or naval experts are against him, he only 
becomes the more positive that he is right. But in one respect 
he is entitled to the highest praise: he does not hesitate to 
attach the greatest importance to the necessity of an adequate 
naval and military establishment for the general defence of th 
empire, and particularly of India, It is all the more to the 
author’s credit to speak boldly on this subject that here he is 
not saying things which those of his own political views are 
fond of saying, still less of hearing ; and if 7he English Demo 
crat’s Own does aught towards revealing to the people of this 
country not only the ‘ stupendous latent strength’ but also the 
‘stupendous ‘latent weakness’ of our great empire, it will do 
invaluable service for the common good. Sir Charles is no 
Russophile, and he is not afraid to let this be clearly seen ; but 
while he takes the opportunity of condemning Lord Beacons- 
field’s Afghan policy of 1878-9, the reader learns nothing of the 
‘moral victories’ of which Mr. Gladstone was the hero, not even 
(by the way) of those which he won in South Africa. These 
are specimens of the partiality which occasionally blemishes 
the book. But the courageous manner in which the thorny 
problems of Imperial defence are faced goes far to redeem 
this fault. Sir Charles advocates the formation of a General 
Staff, whose duty should be to consider and solve the ques- 
tions raised in connection with the organisation of the whole 
defensive forces of the empire, so far on the model of the 
Great General Staff at Berlin. The proposed staff would have 
no power to interfere with the functions of the Commander-in- 
Chief or of the Minister of War : that is to say, it would make 
arrangements for the most effective distribution of the imperial 
forces, and have entire control of the preparations for mobili- 
sation ; but it would have no administrative duties to perform 
such as the inspection of troops and the regulation of promotion. 
The provision of a school of generalship, the supply of reliable 
information to the home Cabinet as to the actual needs of the 
hour and to the colonies of skilled advice as to the most effi- 
cient measures to initiate, the establishment /antum quantum 
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of imperial military federation — these are the advantages 
claimed for the proposal. 

A feature of Zhe English Democrats Own which more than 
any other justifies its title is the constant reference made to 
the politics and legislation of the colonies as examples for 
imitation at home. According to the author's view, the colonies 
are distancing the mother-country in the march towards demo- 
cratic perfection, and are making experiments in politics and 
legislation which supply models upon which we too may halt- 
ingly proceed towards the pure perfection of democratic happi- 
ness. Weare constantly reminded that in this or that colony 
members of Parliament are paid, that various forms of State 
Socialism flourish, that the Upper Houses are elective, and so 
on. Now, to those who have made up their mind that demo- 
cracy is the thing and must be had, to the last dregs of it, at any 
cost, there may appear to be some force in the attempt to draw 
arguments for home use from these colonial instances. But it 
must be otherwise with any one who does not argue from 
democratic premises. That new countries in which the leisured 
class is scarce yet formed should find advantages in paying 
people to manage their affairs is not wonderful; and it is of 
little use to quote such instances as throwing any light on the 
situation in a country like our own. It may well be that pay- 
ment of members in a society where the leisured class is either 
absent, or few in number, or has the habit of returning to 
the mother-country does not deteriorate the Jersonne/ of the 
Legislature, but mon seguitur that that result would not follow 
in an older country like our own. Even in America it is 
already deplored that men of position and culture shun the 
political arena. This is only one example out of many 
of the misleading comparisons which Sir Charles has drawn 
between colonial and British constitutions. It does not fol- 
low that political arrangements which are desirable in one sort 
of society necessarily suit another sort: we do not proceed 
straightway to establish parliamentary institutions in India 
and in Egypt because we have found them work well at 
home. This is a serious defect in Zhe English Democrat's 
Own, and unfortunately it is one which will rather commend 
itself than otherwise to the English democrat, who is nothing 
ifnot logical and a lover of uniform system. Again, Sir Charles 
has a great deal to say in praise of many features of colonial 
policy and colonial life ; but he is singularly sparing of adverse 
criticism where adverse criticism is to be expected and even 
demanded. He is content simply to chronicle without remark 
such events as the repudiation of its debts by the town of Por- 
tage la Prairie after the Manitoba ‘boom,’ and the subsequent 
act of indemnity against the creditors of the town passed by 
the Manitoba Legislature. Presumably this is a piece of ex- 
perimental politics which the old country is not to imitate ; but 
it would have been only fair if the author had been as frank in 
indicating colonial examples of how not to do it as in holding 
up for our admiration a number of examples of the other kind. 

With regard to two questions of the first importance—the 
future government of India and the general question of Imperial 
Federation—Sir Charles expresses himself guardedly. With 
respect to both he deals for the most part in trite generalities, 
and fails to supply the English democrat with any of those handy 
formule for regulating British policy of which he is so lavish in 
other parts of his book. He is strong on the immense advan- 
tages which Canada has reaped from federal union, and believes 
that the experience of Canada will be repeated when Imperial 
federation is an accomplished fact. But the difficulties in the 
way of the more comprehensive union are set forth at length, 
and the result is to leave upon the reader the impression that 
the author is not sanguine of success, at any rate in the im- 
mediate future. Not least among the stumbling-blocks—parti- 
cularly as regards Victoria—is the fact that Lord Rosebery is 
a Home Ruler ; indeed, Sir Charles goes so far as to say that the 
effectual settlement of the Irish question is a size gua non ; and, 
whatever happens, that effectual settlement is a matter of time. 
Another point which is very clearly brought out in regard to 
Canada is the necessity of provision for Canadian defence if 
that colony is not ultimately to fall, through sheer helplessness, 
into the maw of her gigantic neighbour. There is much excel- 
lent material in the chapter on Canada ; but on the main ques- 
tion the English democrat will get more information than 
advice from his Own Handbook, and to prefer information to 
advice is not the English democrat’s way. 
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DIRICHLET, THE ALGEBRAIST. 


G. Lejeune Dirichle?s Werke. Herausgegeben von L. KRON- 
ECKER. Erster Band. Berlin : Reimer. 


During the second quarter of this century Gustav Lejeune 
Dirichlet was one of the most brilliant of Continental mathe- 
maticians. Lacroix, Legendre, and Fourier held him in the 
highest repute for his remarkable ingenuity and talent in analy- 
tical investigations of the most intricate type ; and Professor 
Chrystal in his scholarly text-book on Algebra gives him due 
credit for the beautiful theorems of which he was the discoverer. 
The excellent photogravure which forms the frontispiece to 
this the first volume of his ofuscula shows him to have been 
a man of commanding intellect and determined will. He was 
born in 1805, at Diiren, in Rhenish Prussia. While a student 
at the University of Paris he resided in the house of General 
Foy, where he had the fortunate opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the foremost French mathematicians of the day. 
At twenty he attracted the attention of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences by a paper on ‘ The Impossibility of certain Indeter- 
minate Equations of the Fifth Degree.’ Lacroix and Legendre 
were appointed to examine this paper ; and in their report they 
recommended it to be printed in the Transactions of the Insti- 
tute. This at once established Dirichlet’s fame. Two years after, 
he was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Breslau ; but this appointment he gave up for the teacher- 
ship in the general War School at Berlin. In 1839 he was re- 
warded with the Mathematical Chair in the University of that 
city ; and after teaching there with remarkable power for six- 
teen years he was called to Géttingen as Professor Gauss’s 
successor in the Chair of Higher Mathematics, where he died 
in 1859. He devoted his attention specially to the theory 
of partial differentials, periodic series, definite integrals, and 
the theory of numbers ; for of these he was passionately fond. 
In a series of investigations he applied infinite series to the 
theory of numbers ; and by thus bringing together these two 
hitherto distinct branches he created a new departure in the 
science. Professor Chrystal quotes a beautiful theorem of 
his on the sum of an infinite number of infinitely small terms, 
and modifies an ingenious demonstration on the circle of con- 
vergency. 

H. L. Kronecker has here collected in the first of two pon- 
derous volumes—in German, French, and Latin—the papers of 
Dirichlet up to 1843. The opening article is the famous 
treatise read before the Institute of France in 1825. Untilthat 
date little had been done with the theory of indeterminate 
equations of degrees higher than the second, unless by Fermat 
and Euler, who proved the impossibility of certain equations of 
the third and fourth degrees. In his endeavour to apply similar 
considerations to certain equations of the fifth degree, and in 
a form analogous to those of the equations treated by these 
mathematicians, Dirichlet soon came to grief. But in examin- 
ing the difficulty he discovered that it might be easily removed 
by bringing under certain conditions the determinate number 
which enters into the equation. He was thereby enabled to 
establish the impossibility of one very extensive class of inde- 
terminate equations. The first member of these equations is 
the sum or the difference of two fifth powers, and the second 
the product of the fifth power and of a determinate number 
brought under different conditions. In attributing to this 
number particular values compatible with these conditions 
Dirichlet obtained as many particular theorems as he wished. 
This generalisation of the theorems is the more remarkable 
because the analogous equations of the third and fourth de- 
grees, which up to this time were proved impossible, are not 
merely finite but are even very small in number. As the paper 
was of considerable length, the part of it which deals with cer- 
tain theorems on the members which come under a particular 
quadratic form was omitted in the Transactions; but the 
editor has published the whole unabridged treatise as origi- 
nally delivered. 

Dirichlet’s next article of importance was an investigation 
of the first divisors of a class of formulz of the fourth degree. 
In this he simplified the lovely theorems discovered by Gauss, 
and carried them on to most important results. With equal 
power he simplified the solution of the definite integrals which 
Poisson and Cauchy had successfully attacked, and extended 
the famous theorem of Wilson in the theory of numbers. He 
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gave a new demonstration of the famous theorem of Fermat for 
the case of fourteenth powers. He showed to the Academy of 
Berlin the advantage of employing definite integrals in the sum 
of any series ; and he ingeniously solved a particular form of 
quadratics by means of circular functions. To the same learned 
society he communicated an elaborate set of papers on the ap- 
plication of the infinitesimal analysis to the theory of numbers. 
The volume contains in all thirty-six papers wrought out with 
marvellous ingenuity and brilliant analytical power which will 
leave their mark on the higher literature of mathematical 
science. 


CLASSICS. 


Grammatik des Homerischen Dialektes. Von Gottfried Vogrinz, 
K.K. Gymnasial-Professor in Briinn. Paderborn: Druck 
und Verlag von Ferdinand Schéningh. 

The Fourth Book of Thucydides; A Revision of the Text, tllus- 
trating the Principal Causes of Corruption in the Manu- 
script of this Author. By WILLIAM GUNION RUTHER- 
FORD, M.A., LL.D. London : Macmillan. 

Lexicon Livianum, partim ex Hildebrandi schedis confecit 
Franciscus Fiigner. Fasciculus!.  Lipsiz: in zdibus 
B. G. Teubneri. 

In the first of these works Vogrinz has conferred on German 
Grecians the boon which English-speaking Grecians have en- 
joyed since 1882 in Monro’s Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 
viz., an authoritative report of all that has been ascertained re- 
garding the peculiarities of Homeric Greek. Homer’s language 
being literary was artificial in the sense that, though generally 
understood at the time, it was nowhere spoken ; but the gap 
is immense between it and the remains of ordinary Greek 
speech that have come down to us say in Aristophanes. For 
this reason a Homeric grammar was both needed and wanted. 
Vogrinz’s order of procedure is characteristically different 
from Monro’s. The Englishman, content with the practical, 
begins with the obvious proposition: ‘ All language of which 
grammar takes cognisance consists of sentences’; and forth- 
with he treats of the forms and uses of the various parts of 
speech, concluding with a chapter on metre and quantity. The 
German, aiming at the universal, begins with the recondite 
proposition : ‘ Every language (every dialect) finds expression 
in nothing but in sounds’; and the consequence is that the 
first chapter in the German manual corresponds in subject to 
the last chapter in the English one. The Englishman accepts 
the classifications of traditional grammar: the German reviews 
them critically from his mount of speculation, and that with con- 
troversial rhetoric. At p. 292, for example, after hinting that 
even the Subject, strictly taken, is an adverbial specification, he 
falls foul of the Object thus: ‘The distinction between object 
and adverb is arbitrary. Object is anything but a scientific 
expression ; and with it goes down also the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs, of which only the former 
countenance the object-notion. And then the distinction of 
objects into near and remote! _ It 1s as if a man were treading 
his way laboriously into a swamp, when all the time he might 
get out.’ Such contrast of method and style does but enhance 
the interest of the German manual to the English student ; for 
Vogrinz is loyal to facts, even leaving them unexplained rather 
than accept an explanation that cannot be verified. A con- 
spicuous example is his treatment of the middle voice (p. 254 
‘Etymological research has not yet succeeded in clearing up 
the so-called middle endings. It remains, therefore, merely to 
state the fact that difference of meaning does not here under- 
lie difference of form’; and then follows a classified list of 
active and middle forms of the same verb used in Homer with- 
out difference of meaning, a list not to be found in Monro. 
To some extent in matter, to a large extent in point of view, 
these two admirable works supplement each other. 

The head-master of Westminster School is not the first 
teacher of Greek who has suspected that many of the ob- 
scure passages in the received text of Thucydides were not 
written by an author master of his thought and careful of his 
style as Thucydides certainly was. But Dr. Rutherford is the 
first teacher of Greek who has both put his suspicions to the 
test and published the result. He directed his inquiry to the 
Fourth Book, because that book had been set by an examining 
board to his fourth form, which he was himself teaching ; and 
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he found his pupils so useful as a jury to decide whether in each 
case a satisfactory sense was honestly got out of the Greek that 
he says of them in the preface : ‘ Thus some part of this book 
is almost as much my boys’ work as my own.’ In presence of 
Mss., scholia, and the suggestions of previous critics, Dr. Ruther. 
ford proceeds on the principle on which everybody proceeds 
in deciphering an ill-written letter—that of reading the unclear 
word or passage in consistency with the clear context ; and the 
volume begins with three dissertations illustrating the applica- 
tion of this principle to the text of Thucydides. Treating re- 
spectively of style and diction in Thucydides, of interpolation 
in Thucydides, and of Mss. and emendation, these disserta. 
tions make delightful reading to the scholar. Then follows the 
corrected text of the Fourth Book, beautifully printed between 
wide margins, on which are marked!spurious readings, with the 
names, when known, of [the critics who first detected them. 
Justificative notes conclude a work which rising scholars ambi- 
tious of fame for good service may take for a model, applying 
the same method to the rest of Thucydides, and so conferring 
on ordinary teachers and students of Greek the inestimable boon 
of an easy text. 

For many years German students of Livy have been working 
at the lexicography of their favourite author ; and now, on the 
vantage-ground created by previous attempts, Fiigner puts 
forth what looks like a final achievement. The MS. of Hilde- 
brand, whose name is consecrated in the title, reaches only to 
the letter T, and has been drawn upon only for such material 
as has not been bettered since his day, the form of presentation 
being modelled on Meusel’s work, the latest and best of pre- 
vious attempts. Does a student of Livy wish to know where, 
how often, in what position and connection, and with what 
meaning in each connotation, any word occurs in Livy, he will 
find all this, with a minimum of trouble, in Fiigner’s work, 
which is a concordance and a dictionary combined.  More- 
over, an asterisk, starring the pages so abundantly as to suggest 
the nightly firmament, calls attention to doubtful passages 
discussed in the Conspectus Criticus with which the work is to 
conclude. Part 1., here under review, stops in the middle of 
ac atgue, at the 224th page, or rather column ; for each page 
bears two columns numbered consecutively, for facility of refer- 
ence. Herculean truly is the task, whether the mass of matter 
be regarded, or the problem which Figner has deliberately 
set himself of combining brevity with completeness ; and it 
follows that limits cannot at the outset be fixed to the number 
of parts to which the work may run. It remains only to add 
that full justice is done to the /uctdus ordo of the author by the 
printer’s clear type on excellent paper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Evolution of Sex. By P. GEDDES and J. A. THOMSON. 
‘Contemporary Science’ Series. London: Scott. 

Through the Tvory Gates. By WM. W. IRELAND. Edinburgh: 
Bell and Bradfute. 

The Origin of Human Reason. By GEORGE ST. GEORGE 
Mivart. London: Kegan Paul. 

Friends and Friendshif. Wy M. B. SIMPSON. 
Nisbet. 


London: 


These four volumes being the works of very differently con- 
stituted minds, on different subjects, differently treated, with 
different purpose, yet each a good example of its class, their 
peculiar colours may be brought out the better by contrast. 
Setting the one against the other, too, is all the more advisable 
in that it reveals some interesting points on that exhausted and 
tedious theme, religion and science, and because, though all are 
readable, none calls for either attack or defence unless on the 
superstition that all ways of working or thinking, with all tastes 
and all interests, are contemptible and false, which superstition 
we do not happen to share. 

One, Zhe Evolution of Sex, is the first volume of a new 
scientific series, which has success assured if the rest be as 
good as this one. Under well-chosen heads and in clearly 
written, carefully illustrated chapters, it presents the student 
with such facts as have been dissected out of truth and experi- 
ence concerning sex. The preface says that while the book 
is for beginners and the general it yet invites the criticism of 
biologists, and the authors are quite entitled to offer this 
challenge. Their work, simply worded enough for youths, is 
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readable by such amateurs as really mean business ; but one 
does not need the authors’ warning to perceive that it was 
meant for biologists as well—perhaps because it is not ruined 
by smoothing and by speculation. Whomever it is meant for, a 
biologist might do worse than have it as his reference library 
for details. The exhaustive index shows that thiszat any rate 
was kept in view ; and, moreover, it is equipped with a series of 
summaries and lists of authorities as masterly as we have seen. 
Through the Ivory Gates is something widely different : in one 
sense a religious biography—(Dr. Ireland may demur to this) 
_jn another it is a study of insanity. For the author the Ivory 
Gates and a loose slate are convertible terms. But nearly the 
half of his book is taken up with Swedenborg: a man only 
interesting because he professed to relate what he professed 
to have seen through the gates (of ivory and other choice 
material) of the New Jerusalem, and because he has fol- 
lowers who accept the said glimpses as so much pure realism 
and in no wise an effect of the loose slate of our image. To 
associate a man of this stamp with such common types as 
Wilkes Booth—heartless and vain and idle, a criminal by the 
sheer force of drink, poverty, and a bad heart—an imbecile king, 
and so forth : this, we say, was a mistake, and should cost its 
author many readers. 

These two books are so to speak wholesale. Such men as 
Dr. Mivart skim them in search of food for reflection, and pass 
the stuff excogitated to a public which mostly prefers to take 
its ideas ready-made. To succeed, the tradesman’s wares must 
be neatly displayed, and the better his gift in this direction 
the more crowded his shop and also the greater his temptation 
to tickle the ear and flatter the eye at any cost. Of course, then, 
The Origin of Human Reason is charming reading, for Dr. 
Mivart produces his opinions charmingly. To-day philosophy 
must perforce be Darwinian to be listened to at all ; but in Dr. 
Mivart one sees how completely the preacher has swamped the 
thinker when he singles out Professor Romanes as his assistant, 
and yet discerns the true Darwinian thought in that very book 
which obliges naturalists to apprehend that Professor Romanes 
is by nature too cloudy and St. George-Mivarty to even under- 
stand his master’s thought : which he conceives of as a sort of 
gas, compressible if room be wanted for his own, and not as the 
breakable but unyielding solid that it is. As for /7vends and 
Friendship, it is one of that class of goody books which deals 
with feelings and emotions with a view to making them attrac- 
tive. The class is greatly in disrepute, partly because it com- 
prehends so much of utter trash and partly because reason 
not sentiment is fashionable; and for its types to sell they must 
contain much offensive dogma, or the timid-minded, who read 
naught else, will not be pleased. At one extreme is a public 
ready for religious books if there is enough vinegar and water 
in the ink; at the other, speculations iconoclastic, atheistic, 
disdainful of things old, are sure of buyers. Books like the 
present are apt to be confounded with the first-named trash, 
to the loss of those who do not distinguish. This book, then, 
is a poem, breathing true piety, but containing not a word that 
would call a blush to the cheek of atheism. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Scenery of the Heavens: A Popular Account of Astro- 
nomical Wonders (London: Roper), by J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A., etc., describes the heavens not only as they may be 
seen from our terraqueous globe, but also as they would pre- 
sent themselves to a spectator in the various planets and 
moons of the solar system. In conducting his readers from 
one standpoint to another, without in the slightest degree in- 
terfering with the popular character of the book the author 
contrives to introduce here and there a shred of mathematics 
which cannot fail to interest any one desirous of making a 
closer acquaintance with the problems under consideration. A 
number of the most beautiful drawings and photographs of 
celestial objects extant are faithfully reproduced in a blue tint 
as ‘glass prints.’ The frontispiece, which shows the comet 
near the eclipsed sun on May 17, 1882, is perfectly lovely. 
These illustrations add nota little to the attractions of the 
volume, but its chief charm for many persons will probably be 
the numerous quotations from our great poets gathered together 
in the concluding chapter—‘ The Astronomy of the Poets ’—or 
scattered throughout the volume. The excellent article on fire- 
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balls, shooting-stars, and meteorites is contributed by Mr. 
Denning, who has observed the paths of no less than 15,000 
meteors within the last twenty years. The long chapters deal- 
ing with double stars and variable stars are both replete with 
details interesting alike to the general reader or the enthu- 
siastic owner of a telescope. In the numerous historical re- 
ferences we have detected but a single oversight. The great 
comet of 1680 was discovered by G. Kirch and not by Halley, 
as stated. Obviously nine miles, given on p. 44 as the length 
of the Hyginus cleft in the moon, is a misprint for ninety miles. 
We are glad to see that a liberal share of attention is bestowed 
on the southern heavens, thus making the book as useful at the 
Cape or in Australia as it is sure to be at home. 
Shakespeare's Drama in seiner natiirlichen Entwickelung 
Leyden: E. J. Brill), by Dr. Timon, is a series of essays on 
the times, the language, the art, and the poetry of Shakespeare. 
It professes to be an introduction to the poet’s works for the 
benefit of the ‘ educated reader.’ The author is a fervent ad- 
mirer of Shakespeare, and evidently knows his literature. Un- 
fortunately his book is clumsily written and is steeped in 
pedantry. Indeed it is patent that to him German is a foreign 
tongue. His pages teem with incorrect constructions and 
enigmatic sentences. As you read, the effect of the uncouth 
idioms and erratic syntax becomes maddening. No one need 
study the book—not even the specialist; while as for the gene- 
ral public, the author has taken good care that it shall not do 
so for its own pleasure. 

One is pleased to see that Mr. T. F. Henderson’s work on 
The Casket Letters and Queen Mary (Edinburgh: Black) is 
already in its second edition. The author has taken the oppor- 
tunity to correct some errors which had crept into his transcrip- 
tion of the original historicaldocuments. In a brief preface he 
replies to the criticism of Zhe Saturday Review, The Atheneum, 
and Blackwood. This last gets the most attention, as is but 
reasonable, since it was contributed by Mr. Skelton, who has 
long been one of the authorities on Mary’s life. Whether he is 
as sound as he is ingenious and entertaining is a question to 
which readers will give different answers according to their 
opinions. Mr. Henderson undoubtedly conclusively establishes 
his claim to what is practically the discovery of Morton’s De- 
claration; and his book, both on account of its facts and 
arguments, is a permanent addition to the literature of the 
subject. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 


Among Aliens. By F.-E. Trollope. London: Blackett. 2 vols. 

By Woman's Favour. By Henry Erroll. London: Bentley. 
3 vols. 

Craythorne. By W.S. Stratman. London: Roper. 1 vol. 

Fohn Vales Guardian. By D. Christie Murray. London: 
Macmillan. 3 vols. 

Miss Miles. By Mary Taylor. London: Remington. 1 vol. 

Prince Maurice of Statland. By H.R.H. London: Keming- 
ton. 1 vol. 

The Blindness of Memory Earle. By C. T. C. James. Lon- 
don: Remington. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 
Poems. Wy Peter Magennis. London: Roper. Is. 
The Three Banquets and Prison Poems. By Ida White. Lone 
don: Sonnenschein. 
‘TRAVEL. 
Among the Head-Hunters. By C. M. Woodford. London : 
Philip. 8s. 6d. 
Calabar and its Mission. By Hugh Goldie. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. 5s. 


BioGRAPHy. 


Heine: Novelist and Dramatist. By R. M‘Lintock. London: 
Roper. 7s. 6d. 

Life, Times, and Labours of Robert Owen. By Lloyd Jones. 
Edited by W. C. Jones. London: Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Memorials of Dr. Edwin Hatch. London : Hodder. 7s. 6d. 
Sir Fohn Login and Dulecp Singh. By Lady Login. Lon- 

don: Allen. 
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History. 


Bulgaria, Past and Present. 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

Church History. Vol. 1. 
Hodder. 

Genoa: Her History as Written in Her Buildings. 
Le Mesurier. London: Philip. 3s. 6d. 

Letters Written During the Reign of Louis XTV. 
by Florence Layard. London : Bentley. 30s. 

History of Sligo from the Pie of Fames I. to the Revolu- 


By James Samuelson. London: 


By Professor Knotz. London: 


By E. A. 


Translated 


tion of 1688. By W.G. Wood-Martin. Dublin: Hodges. 
10s. 
Russia. By W.R. Morfill. London: Unwin. 53s. 


MISCELLANEA. 
First Princtples of Botany. By J. R. Davis. London: Griffin. 
History of Botany. By Julius von Sachs; Translated by H. E. 
F. Garnsey. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Ios. 
Jbsen’'s Prose Dramas. Vol. 1. Edited by William Archer. 
London : Scott. 3s. 6d. 
Idle Musings. By E. C. Gray. 
Memorials of the Goodwin Sands. 
Allen. 
Models and Materials for Greek lambic Verse. 
gent. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. By S. R. 


London: Heinemann. 6s. 
By G. B. Gattie. London : 


By J. Y. Sar- 


Driver. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 14s. 

Recent Economic Changes. By D. A. Wells. London: Long- 
mans. 

The Brain of an Army. By Spenser Wilkinson. London : 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

The King’s Book of Sports. By L. A. Govett. London: 


Stock. 4s. 6d. 


Yorkshire Legends and Traditions. By the Rev. Thomas 

Parkinson. London: Stock. 7s. 6d. 
ForeIGn. 

Comme dansla wie. Par A. Delpit. 18mo. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Curiosita popolari tradizionali. G. Pitre. Vol. vil. Palermo: 
Clausen. 5 l. 

Das psychologische Problem in der Hamiet-Tragodie. Von H. 


Turck. Leipzig: Hoffmann. 1 mi. 50 pf. 

Die Entwickelung d. Causalproblems in der Philosophie seit 
Kant. Von &. Konig. Leipzig: Wigand. 8 m. 

Il sepolcro di Dante; Documenti raccolti da L. Frati e C. Ricci. 
Bologna : Romagnoli dail’ Acqua. 7 1. 

Le pire Damien, Par Mme. A. Craven. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Monumenti anticht, pubblicati per cura della R. Accademia det 
Lincet. Vol.1. Punt. 1. Milano: Hoepli. 18 1. 

Propos scientifiques. Par E. Yung. Paris: Reinwald. 3 fr. 

Rousseau Byron: Ein Beitrag zur vergleich. Litteratur- 
gesthichte d. Revolutionszettalters. Von O. Schmidt. 
Oppeln : Franck. 3m. 

Studi di filologia romanza pubblicati da FE. 
Roma: Loescher. 6 1. 

Studien auf dem Gebiete da. archaischen Latins, hrsg. v. W. 
Studemund. 1. Bd. 2. Hft. Berlin: Weidmann. 7 m. 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING 
Curar COALS TO THE 


LAST WINTER 1304 TONS of COALS were Distributed among about 3385 
Applicants, affording most welcome aid to many poor, aged, and suffering recipients. 
ConTripuTions are thankfully received by the ASSOCIATION FOR IMPRUVING THI 
ConpDiITION OF THE Poor; Messrs. DUNCAN, FLocKHART, & Co.t Dymock. 
GuTurit, & Howven; Macniven & WaLtac ; or by J. FORBES MON. 
CRIEFF, saints Treasurer, 15 Hitt. STREET. J 
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J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. by J. M. Barrie. 


Standard—‘ We think that this is the very best of the many good sketches of 
Scottish peasant life which we have ever read 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. Barrie. 


Academy—‘ This is not only the best book dealing exclusively with Scotch hun 
life, but the vile book of the kind deserving to be classed as literature that has | 
published for at least a quarter of a century.’ 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: ‘A Tale of Literary Life. };, 
J. M. Barrie. : 
Daily News—‘ The best one-volume novel of the year.’ 
Saturday Review—‘ From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerfy] 
amusing.’ 


THE PORTUGUESE DIFFICULTY. 


With 6 Maps and Illustrations, price 6s. Third Edition, completing 20,coo. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speec } 
reported in Zhe 7imes, January 23, says:—‘ There is a book which I read wi 
extraordinary interest some time before the sad differences began, a book “ep a 
Scotchman, Professor Drummond, a man who has travelled in those regions. 

In this book des« ning his travels in Africa—a book which I would commend to 
rez ding of every one w ho cares to know anything about those regions—those regio: 
are described when re now there is this disputed question between Portugal a: 
England.’ 

Academy —‘ Professor Drummond is here at his very best.’ 

Murray's Magazine—‘ A better means for acquainting the pu! lic with an outline 
of the situation than Professor Drummond's volume can hardly be imagined.’ 

Saturday Review—'‘ It is acharmingly written book.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


25th Edition, completing 92,000. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


Spectator— This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religio 
that we have read for a long time. rane with the exception of Dr. Mozle 
‘University Sermo Is, We Can rec all no book of our time which showed such a } r 
of restating the moral and practical truths of relig on yn, so as to make them take frest 
hold of the mind and vividly impress the imaginatic 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. nett. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
By GEORGE NIELSON. 


LONDON AND EpINBURGH: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


GLascow : W. HODGE & CO. 


SIR Ww. C. “SIMPSON’S BOOK ON GOLF. 


THE ART OF GOLF. 


By SIR W. G. SIMPSON, Barr. 


With Twenty Plates from Instantaneous Photographs of 
Professional Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. 
One vol., demy 8vo, 15s. post free. 


‘He has devoted himself for years with exemplary zeal to the collec ting of every: 


lfer would like to know about the royal game, and the resuit of 

his labour is worthy of the highest commendation. . . . The prominent feature of 
the volume is the set of illustrations. For the first time, by means of instantaneous 
photography, are produc = on paper the movements made by players with a classica 


style in the process of striking a golf-ball.’—Scotsman. 


— whic h a true go 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


Just Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, cloth, handsomely bound, 108. «: 
BY MADAME CARETTE. 
THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE'S FALL. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the 
THIRD EDITION, BY SAME AUTHOR, price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
DEAN & SON, 160, FLEET STREET, E.C 
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OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- pe PARISA TION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
1) drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


PRICES contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, Theo- SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ a ‘ ’ £505,000. 
logy. Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes ot Magazines ; Di-ectors. 

¢ Jooks on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Also a Georce AvuLpjo Jamieson, Esq, C.A., Chairman. 

ie Crecial Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books (over 1000 titles), including Foreign Joun M Crapnik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
Literature (36 paves). Gratis and post free to any address. Ja ues D. Lawrie, Esq. Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 


Joun M. M‘Canpoutsu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 


* * New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, ‘ 2 ‘tus 
: ¥ : The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 





with TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Aree dy Post. A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
le . * & ROTI . *“ACTI EF CTREET F TRIIRG NATHANIEL SPENsS, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CAST LE STREET, EDINBURGH. Joun Warnack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


" a RE 4LISATION DEPARTMENT. 
“gf ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates -of Companies in Liquidation—and 

WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
a ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
. . " . - - f Z the ISSUE of DrsentrurES, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
\ ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGe Street, EDINBURGH, Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holdcrs ; also 
1 MANUFACTURERS Of HamMERLEss and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- | To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


‘Y For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








| Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 
eat — | 44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
| | cia OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER lnconveaatan ov Rovat Cucnran, ve. 


7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. , ’ pa 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. LinsEEp PAID-U P CAPITAL, ‘ . : a F ’ - 800.000 
and other CAKEs, and MEALs, Turnips, Carrors, etc., for Cattle. Doc Riscu ts, RESERVE FUND, _. ‘23 ° » + + £100,000 
Canary and Hemp SEED, Potators, MANuRES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
£1,700,000 


- STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


a —- 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
| at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


)EMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITING OFFICE, MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
IR 47 CASTLE STREET. 13 Hie Saget, Episurct. 


~ FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


7 SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING, | He union BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 











LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND), £25,000. 


NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, | The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 


shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 


WITH SPECIAL H STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, K. & E. SCOTT, CA, 
AND STEEL FLAT BARS. Agents for Scotland. 


_64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from oft. by goft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. , 


| 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free. 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 

The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The princspal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 


The largest in 


| fees charged. 


Chemncal | 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 


| educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Intending Investors who have already 


written for Shares or, Debentures are 


informed that no applications can be recognised unless made upon the 


official forms accompanying the Prospectus, which will be obtainable, in 


due course, from the Bankers, Brokers, and Secretary of the Company. 





THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING UNION (Limitep). 


Share and Debenture Capital, £750,000, consisting of 25,000 Eight per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £10 each; 25,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each; and 2500 First 
Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 each, bearing interest at the rate of Eight per cent. per 


annum. 


LONDON BROKERS—Messrs. Haccarp, Hate & Pix.ey, Stock Exchange, and 
26 Austin-Friars, London, E.C.; Witttam H. Hart, Esq., Stock Exchange, and 


24 Austin-Friars, London, E.C. 


Specimens of the work of the various firms 


12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, London, 


may be seen at 21 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ST. JOHN WINNE, Secretary ( pro tem.). 
W.C. 





OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 








THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and) enrworrp- 
A QUEEN STREET, an’< EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
Mtn. MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
7 FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


cz EDINBURGH. 











ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
* TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 











Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





] 

| R. URE, 

RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 

PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

| Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 

Telegraphic Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 


osses, and 





| THE RIALTO 
| A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
| EpITep By W. R. LAWSON. 





| Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 


Agents: Edinburgh, MENZIEs AND Co. ; Glasgow, PorTgous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 
‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
| Stock, and Produce Markets. 
Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 
‘Tue R1atTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
| about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 
‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
‘Tue RIaTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM HousE, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


SS == GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
= = LANCS. 









Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 


gee Luxuriously furnished. 
go> Turkish, Russian, and 
* other Baths. Ballroom, 


. Billiard and Smoke Room. 
-* Ornamental Grounds, 
ees Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


: 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “C OMPAN Y’'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OFT 
IMPROVING, IME, AND IS CHEAPER 


AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
STRENGTHENING, THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
AND FLAVOURING 


SOUPS, SAUCES, 
GRAVIES, 
AND MADE DISHES. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


WEBBS' 





FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRAOT. 











GcOoTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 





In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 












ROBERT A. PATON 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 





ESTABLISHED 1812. 





AND BOUQUETS. ae Warrants 


Unegualled in Britain. 


RTS Seana To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


FLORISTS, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 


TODD & one air CROSSES, 
EDINBURGH. 





Temata SALE OF EIDER DOWN QUILTS. 
REDUCTIONS FROM 20 to 40 PER CENT. 

At their GREAT SPRING SALE, GILLIES BROTHERS will offer a very 
Large Lot EIDER DOWN QUILTS. 

These Goods are so bulky and take up so much room that it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be cleared out at once. To effect this, unusually large reductions 
have been made. There are about 30 Rich Satin Quilts, usually sold from 63s. to 
84s., to be sold at 39s. 6d., 44s. 6d., and 49s. 6d., most suitable for handsome 


Marriage Present. 
Turkey Chintz Wadded Quilts, 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
Best Printed Sateen Quilts, full size, 18s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. ; usual Prices, 26s. 6d. 


to 42s. 6d. 
Chair Cushions, 74d. Down Pillows, zs. 44d. 
Rich Satin Pillows Reduced to 3s. 9d. Repp Cretonne Pillows, 1s. 4}d. j P 


ames (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


ILLIES BROTHERS, 
32 GEORGE STREET. 























Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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